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EDITORIAL | ; 
Since the last issue of our journal we have lost a collegiiy 
who rendered devoted service to the Baptist Ministers’ Fe) 
ship. We refer to F. C. Bryan. He served us well as Chaii}ij.») 
for several years, and then took on the heaviest part Of§. 
editorial responsibilities. In a moving address at the Thef 
giving Service for Frank Bryan’s life and ministry, Dr. Fag. 
referred to him as “one of the choicest, most gifted and i} 
loved Baptist Ministers of his generation”. We too thank i}, 
for his rich ministry and its wide influence. Dh | 
This particular issue of The Fraternal is devoted entire} t a 
the subject of Christian Worship. It is a theme which df Bis 
nated F. C. Bryan’s interest throughout his entire life ! bt | 
think it fitting that we listen to what he had to say abouljipit 
importance of these spiritual priorities: Wis 


“In every soul there are hidden springs, and the Chrijfy 
wayfarer needs the refreshment they afford. Not everyone jm: 
himself the time or exercises the patience required to fincy: amy 
these springs. They have to be dug for and it is a laboagiiu 
task . . . It is specially necessary for those whose religion jij 
out most naturally into good works to have access to @ffi 
springs. For as Dr. Oldham has said, ‘Our powers bed \ te 
rapidly exhausted in our work, and if we occupy oursq## 
exclusively with the outer world, even for the purposi Val 
serving it, we become worldly, superficial, unreal and met 
effective’. It is not necessarily, therefore, self-indulgenct ae 
lack of love or a waste of precious time, as is somet hs 
suggested, when a busy person with many claims upon hy 
withdraws for an hour’s solitude and prayer, or goei##s 
worship in church, in order that he may drink at the seg 
springs. For the very work’s sake, if not for his own, he/fit 
need to make time for the development of his inner life, gil 
it a high place in his list of priorities. Whatever else i 


| q 


neglects, it will surely be to the detriment of those dependfiis 
upon him for guidance and inspiration, if he neglects hh, 
irrigation and fertilization of the roots of his personal |W}; 
from this living water. It is all too easy to slip into a lo hy 
action for action’s sake, and to think that we are not ser? Mn 
God unless we are being incessantly on the go... ; 


_ Now all is not well with us in this matter. One gets} 
impression sometimes that people engaged in the work of api 
are more interested in the work than in God. God to then} 
less the object of heart’s desire than He is errand boy ty 
their schemes. They betray more anxiety that a partici# i 
project with which they are identified shall not fail than i} 
what is right in God’s sight shall be done. There is little seal 
ing of heart for deliverance from such ignorance, obstinact## 
prejudice as may be hindering His work: and above if}! 
little, if any, sense that God has “stopped to ask of us ft 
love of our poor hearts” as well as the service of our half 
and feet, or that He is one to be loved and enjoyed for His dit! 
sake, for the splendour of His glory, and for the greatnessg% 
His love”. (Concerning the Way, London, 1946, pp 62-3, ¢ | 
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1ECENT TRENDS AND 
)EVELOPMENTS 
N THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


May not always be realized that there is no organization, 
sumenical or international, no elected council or co-ordinating 
\mmittee, defining the aims and objectives or directing and 
ffluencing the development of the Liturgical Movement. In 
ie various traditions and situations the desire and attempt to 
mnew the worship of the Church manifests itself in different 
lays. It is, however, possible to observe and describe certain 
pcent tendencies and developments which are widespread. In 
yscussing these developments, some reference may also be 
jade to their bearing upon the worship of our Baptist 
Rerches in Britain. 


_ I begin with the controversial and still unresolved question of 
mguage. There has certainly been a general and accelerating 
lend away from traditional to contemporary language in pre- 
ring liturgical material. In the English-speaking world it is 
\parent that those who were or are striving to retain the 
ae of Cranmer or the Authorized Version, or some other 
rm of church or archaic diction, are fighting a losing battle. 
he ever-rolling stream of time is sweeping away such forms as 
vee, thy, shalt, wilt, dost, hast, art, etc. with the beseechings 
id vouchsafings and all the rest. As recently as 1966 it was a 
artling innovation when, in The Book of Common Worship, 
e Presbyterian Churches in the U.S.A., alongside the services 
. traditional language, provided alternative services in con- 
porary language. The corresponding change in the language 
» Anglican liturgies may be seen by looking at Rite 1 
raditional) and Rite 2 (contemporary) of the new eucharistic 
‘es of the American Episcopal Church, The same change may 
: observed by comparing the language of Series 2 with that of 
sries 3 in the ‘Alternative Services’ of the Church of England. 
ries 3 is now Offered as a rite for those who desire to worship 
a language closer to their own. This desire has made itself 
It in all parts of the world, and the general trend in the new 
wurgies of all Churches is for modern language’.’ 


‘This trend creates problems for English-speaking Christians, 
which two may be mentioned. What kind of language should 
, used, whether in preaching and free prayer or in preparing 
urgical material? This question is not really answered by the 
sertion that worship shouid be in contemporary language. 
hat kind of contemporary language? It is, unfortunately, 
issible to use language that is clearly understood, but hardly 
yrth understanding—a language devoid of beauty and rich- 
ss of association, of metaphor and image, a language that is 
t and colourless and makes no impact. The English version 
the Latin Mass, and the proposed new Prayer Book services 
ve been criticized (the latter unjustly, in my view) on these 
ounds. The Church of England has been accused of preparing 
) scrap her own most glorious heritage of poetic, evocative 
aguage in favour of a piece of thin, flat impoverished prose’. 
1e Church of England Liturgical Commission spotlights the 
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problem. ‘Good modern English is not necessarily conve F sf 
tional English; still less is it weak, unrhythmic cliche; andyy 
vocabulary of worship should not be the language of ¢ 
chitchat. Vocabulary tests have shown that all classes a 
people understand a far wider range of words than they thgy 
selves use; and any good spoken or written discourse car f a 
shown to have rather different characteristics when compa fr 
with those of ordinary talk’.’ | in 

Another problem inevitably arises. If we do use cont ig 
porary language in some form, then what is to be done withyy. 
old traditional material—e.g. the Lord’s Prayer, the Aposfiy- 
Creed, the Te Deum, the Magnificat, the Collects? In man §j** 
our own Churches at this present time, two languages ary” 
use. The language of the sermon and the prayers is (with mig 
exceptions!) contemporary; the language of the Lord’s Pra t . 
the canticles and the hymns is archaic. The version of the 5 a 
may be old or new. (I say nothing of the minister, by no meq#it 
rare, who in the same prayer wobbles between thou and |} 
forms!) An attempt is being made to get agreed moc@f\i 
versions of the main traditional texts for use throughout |i 
English-speaking world. For it is obviously highly undesirdf{thy : 
to have in circulation and use a number of different Engi 
versions of e.g. the Lord’s Prayer or the Apostles’ Creed. | it 
difficulty of reaching agreed versions for the whole Engl i: 
speaking world can be imagined. How, for example, do 
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1 
render ‘hallowed be thy name’ or ‘lead us not into temptatii#y , 
or ‘he descended into hell’? The translation work done} le 
various groups and Liturgical Commissions has been andi} 
being collected and revised by an international and ecumen|fij; 
body known as ICET—the International Consultation },. 
English Texts. It has published a set of these agreed texf, 
A related but even more difficult task is that of putting | i 
ancient collects into contemporary language. Again I quote! ia 
Church of England Liturgical Commission—‘It has pro} he 
impossible simply to “translate” old material into twentid| p 
century English. We found ourselves left with bare bom it 
stripped of imagery, lightened of ideas, with the beauty aig 
emotive power of admittedly outdated rhetorical structures 
effects quite lost, and yet with nothing to put in their plac 4 
It is being recognized that perhaps the only solution to ‘ 
problem is the composition of new collects. Some good ws iq 
has already been done in this area by Anglicans in Sof ik 
Africa. It is clear that changing the language of worship is if, 
a simple and straightforward issue, and it is important til" 
those who preside at worship should be fully aware of fl" 
problems. 1 Vim 


Attention may be drawn to another trend which also ha i 
ay 
Hic 


( 


do with language, and which is exemplified in a number 
recent liturgies. For there is not only the question of wif! 
words are to be used, but also how many. There is a mar 1 4 
tendency to reduce the number! Marshall McLuhan maintal 4 
that with the invention of the printing press in 1454, westal 
civilization entered upon a period of over-emphasis upon ver 

communication, resulting also in an over-intellectualization 4" 
the faith. Today we are pulling out of the ‘Guttenberg Gala me 
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ad with the advent of television are learning to appreciate and 
se other non-verbal means of communication. There is a 
‘eater sensitivity to symbols, drama, meaningful ceremonial, 
| the visible, the enacted, and the embodied word. This does 
%t mean that the spoken word of praise, prayer, reading, and 
reaching is being devalued. If spoken words are to be 
fective, we need less of them. The oracles of the prophets, 
'¢ parables and the prayers of Jesus were power-laden— 
ad concise. Why use twenty words to say what can be said in 
n? The ancient collects are a fine example of a conciseness 
ch was subsequently lost. There is a tendency to recover 
. ‘The rites should be distinguished by a noble simplicity; 
ey should be short, clear, and unencumbered by any useless 

titions’.. The new Mass has chipped off many of the 
rbal barnacles that had fastened on to the liturgy down the 
jes, and the General Confession for the new Book of Common 
‘ayer has been reduced from 132 to 47 words. This trend 
ay be warmly commended to Baptist ministers! 


We turn now from language to the ordering of the Word of 
od in worship. A great deal of work has been done in recent 
ars, and is still continuing, on the revision of the Calendar 
id the Lectionary. Some, but not all of this work, is being 
-ordinated. The Calendar and Lectionary prepared by the 
int Liturgical Group in this country, is being substantially 
opted by the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, 
> Presbyterian Church of England, the Methodist Church, 
2 Congregational Church in England and Wales and by a 
mber of Churches overseas. I have no evidence to show how 
- it is actually being used by our Baptist and other Free 
furches in England. Its recommendations are certainly being 
en into account by Liturgical Commissions engaged on 
> same task. Here, the traditional observance of the Christian 
‘ar is simplified, all the Sundays leading up to and from the 
‘ee great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. A 
o-year cycle of readings is provided, with Old Testament, 
istle, and Gospel for each Sunday. This ordering of the 
ord should enable the congregation to hear the Bible as a 
tole, the preacher to declare the whole counsel of God, and 
> church to celebrate all his saving deeds in Christ. The 
Jering of the Word in this, or in some other way, has not 
: been reconciled in our Baptist churches with the adoption 
‘Family Church’ on Sunday mornings. There are signs of 
‘reasing awareness of and tension about this problem. Is the 
saching and teaching to be based on the Calendar and 
ctionary of the Church or on the syllabus of the British 
ssons Council, the Scripture Union, or some other such 
arse? Are we to use both? Does it not matter if children 
ar one set of lections in church, and then have a totally 
related lesson afterwards? Some Churches are allowing the 
1 to wag the dog, even to the extent of imposing the Sunday 
1001 lesson on the congregation. On this view the Church is 
school for instruction of which the children are the centre. 
‘on the other hand, the Church is seen as a worshipping com- 
inity assembled on the Lord’s Day of resurrection to cele- 


| 
brate the saving deeds of God in Christ, either the chilcf 
will stay in church throughout, or at least what they hear 


| 
they leave will be related to the worship of the Church. | 


former practice is far more widespread than Baptists | 
prepared, as yet, to recognize. The initial enthusiasm 
‘Family Church’ ignored these problems, which, I suspect, fiji 
have to be faced by us in the coming decade. | 


We must now attempt to describe a significant changes 


tone. The observance of the Christian Year rests upon fj 


conviction that the Gospel is not a philosophy but a story. ff", 


a (U 


the Lord’s Day we meet to celebrate what God has done ff. 


NV 


is doing, with emphasis now on this, now on that facet off] 
many-sided wisdom and grace. The recovery of this convici#} 
that worship is celebration is beginning, here and eee 

| 


LI, 
hay 9 


ui 
mat 


if 
influence the whole tone and atmosphere, the spirit and I" 
content of the christian service. In short, there is a gro | ¥ 
realization that worship ought to be joyous and triumphay” 
Two illustrations may be given to this tendency—the | 
having reference to the content of the eucharistic rite, especi| bi 
the prayer of thanksgiving, and the second to praise and mugy” 
The theology and worship of the Middle Ages was focus i 
upon the death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice, and ff" 
obsessed with the idea of sin and damnation. The Mass | ii 
the anamnesis, and certainly in popular thought, was a repig! tH 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ—a sacrifice which was |f/\ 
terpreted almost exclusively in terms of his death on the criti 
The biblical insight that the death of the victim was not fi 
completion of the sacrifice, but the necessary means to Me 
release and offering of its life, was ignored, obscured, or Pe 
Sacrifice was death—not death-and-resurrection. The p Pe 
Reformation liturgies retain this tone. They are drapedifty, 
black, not white. They tend to stop short at the cross, a: 
to be heavily penitential and sin obsessed. The Commu Hd 
service of the 1662 Book of Common Prayer may be taker} i 
an example. Apart from a sentence in the Nicene Creed, tha ity, 
is no reference to the resurrection. Here is a prayer of than#ht}; 
giving without a word of thanks. The glad songs and shaft 
of thanksgiving have been silenced. The multitude is | a 
longer keeping festival. th 


y 


The festal character of the eucharist is now being wiG f™ 
restored. There has been a recovery of the conviction thal by 
is thanksgiving that consecrates,’ and that, as in the Psall i‘ 
thanksgiving is the recital with gratitude of the mighty afi’ 
saving deeds of God. There has also been a tendencyif 
expand this recital backwards and forwards from the cen| fe 
the paschal mystery. It includes not only the saving death aii} 
mighty resurrection of Christ, but also those acts which pre ; bast 
and follow—the creation of the world, the making of mt ld 
the preparation for the gospel in the life of Israel, the incar} i 
tion and the ministry of word and deed, the death and |Biy 
resurrection, the ascension, priesthood, and reign of Chnigis 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the Church, the adventif!\y 
glory, eternal life. The six eucharistic prayers recently pull 
lished by the worship committee of the Congregational Chuia\ 
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England and Wales are fine examples of what is here 
scribed.” 


The distinctive tone of christian worship, as a triumphant 
ebration, involves more than the verbal content of liturgies, 
of the use of the right words in our free or extempore 
yers. The redemption of Israel at the Sea of Reeds was 
ebrated with song, with music, and with dancing.’ We all 
ow from experience that the whole atmosphere and tone of 
service can be profoundly affected by what and how we sing, 
d by the music to which it is set. It would take an essay to 
gin to describe the various experiments which are being 
ide in this sphere, especially in the U.S.A—some of them 
varre, cacophonous, horrific, and—mercifully—short-lived. 
ey are not confined to any one tradition, and may be heard 
Roman and Lutheran as well as in Methodist and Pente- 
stal churches. The re-writing of traditional liturgical material 
contemporary language is both an opportunity and a chal- 
ge to composers, since the new words and sentences can no 
iger be sung to the old musical settings. The monopoly of the 
zan is being challenged. It is being recognized that wind, 
“cussion, and stringed instruments—especially the last—can 
‘ke a valuable contribution to the communication and the 
ebration of the Gospel. They can also be accompanied by 
: movements of the body. 


here is some evidence of a growing dissatisfaction with the 
rds and the tunes of many of our familiar hymns. This is 
tainly due in part to the content of some of the old hymns— 
the really ancient, but the recent ancient! ‘What makes so 
ch hymn-writing useless and demoralizing is its complete 
‘orcement from the real stuff of common life. There is some- 
ng so desperately safe about it that it cannot bear any 
emblance to life as the Christian knows it must be lived’.” 
re often the dissatisfaction is with the rather dreary, dirge- 
character of the tunes. It would be interesting to know 
w many of our churches have supplemented or even replaced 
Baptist Hymn Book at their morning or evening services. 
haps the most popular of these supplements is Youth Praise 
nd 2 in our churches, and 100 Hymns for Today in Anglican 
irches. It is unfortunate that some of the words in the 
mer, as in some of the older books to which evangelical 
urches revert, are so old-fashioned, individualistic, and 
tistic, and are no match for its lively and joyous tunes. What 

yond question is that congregations in various places are 
king for a more adequate means of expressing the joy, the 
hhusiasm and the vitality of the redeemed. 


[here is also a tendency, born of the realization that we 
et in a secular age, to make our worship more worldly—in 
good sense of that word. Christians are becoming more 
are of the perils of escapism. “The great danger is that 
irgy creates a world of things over against the secular, 
tead of a vision of the sacredness of the secular’.” Pietism 
yut of favour. The sentiment expressed in the Sankey hymn 
sre from the world we turn, Jesus to seek’, is giving way to 
conviction that ‘Christian public worship is the assemblage 
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of a part of the world to attend to the world in the light of)" 
Word of God’.” The Song of Moses celebrates a wo} 
occasion; it is about wind and tide, horses and chariot whip! 
We too meet to celebrate God’s work as we see it in they} 
and events of the world. For God is not a clergyman but t bi 
Lord of all life. The influence of this growing awareness ij 
be seen both in the externals and in the content of worshifip 
is being preferred that the church building should be likegg 
other recent buildings of the neighbourhood, and be mipp 
purpose rather than ‘sacred space’. Clerical dress and ‘gy 
ments are being simplified, and by many, abandoned. ff} 
plain table is replacing the ornate altar, and an ordinary 
and ordinary wine the special ecclesiastical wafer and win ; , 
some places at some times, the eucharist is being put bf 
into the context of a meal. There is a healthy prejudice aga 
the ‘churchy’ and the religious in favour of the ordinary 
the common. 
Much more important than these externals is the impad@ihiy 
a theology of the secular on the whole content of praise, pra 
and preaching. Here the emphasis is upon the contemporai 
preaching that interprets God’s presence and activity in} 
world today, hymns that celebrate God’s acts going o 
around us today, prayers which bring to God the common} 
of today. The titles of some recent books of worship matdfii 
are indicative of this emphasis—The Contemporary HM». 
Book, Contemporary Themes for Worship, Contempo} 
Prayers for Public Worship. To use the over-worked and mip}. 
word, there is a veritable passion to make things relevant tolff i 
life-situation of the worshippers. Churches without a fixed 
prescribed liturgy are in a much better position to make ot 
services worldly and contemporary, although at the ris i 
minimizing or sacrificing ‘the traditioned’ in Christian wor! 
One of the main, original, and continuing aims of 
Liturgical Movement, has been to encourage and make poss 
the active participation of all God’s people in the worshi 
the Church. “This full and active participation by all the ped 
is the aim to be considered before all else . . . with zeal 
patience, pastors of souls must promote the liturgical inst! 
tion of their people, and also their active participation in 
liturgy both internally and externally, taking into account t! 
age and condition, their way of life and standard of relight 
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culture’. This aim has undoubtedly influenced the architect 
and interior design of many church buildings in the last | 
decades, The appearance of circular, octagonal, and squ 
worship rooms, or if rectangular, with table and pulpit on 
long side of the rectangle, together with the disappearancal: 
chancels, the use of terraced and elliptical seating, of mové 
chairs instead of fixed pews, has created more favourad! 
external conditions for congregational involvement, W 
is more important, Churches which have a written and 


the mouth of the president, and putting them into the mo i 
of the people. This tendency may be illustrated from the 1i#j 
eucharistic rites, whether of the Roman, Lutheran, Anglican{} 
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Reformed Churches. The intercession and the thanksgiving, for 
*xample, are no longer a long clerical monologue; parts of 
he prayer are said ‘with one voice’ by all the people. There 
aas also been a tendency to involve more people, as in the 
nte-Nicene Church, in the leadership of the service—by 
ioncelebration, by the ministry of elders, deacons, and readers, 
vy the greater use of singers and instrumentalists. One has the 
mpression that our Baptist congregations are now much more 
ictive in responsive readings, though the paucity of material 
vailable should be a cause for concern. 


At the other extreme is the contribution of the Charismatic 
fovement to congregational involvement. Pentecostalism is 
‘0 longer confined to Churches bearing that designation, and 
, is evident that the worship of some of our churches, as of 

urches in other denominations (including some of those with 
' prescribed liturgy) has been stimulated, modified, and in 
yme cases transformed by this movement. The practice of 
faving ‘open’ periods during the service when the people are 
‘ee and are encouraged to contribute praise, prayer, testimony, 
T ministry, is probably on the increase. There is an observable 
Dnnection between the Charismatic Movement and mission. 
: has been truly said of the worship of the primitive Churches 
iat ‘regular participation in that worship made of the faithful 
uly formed Christians and missionaries’.“ It is being dis- 
»vered that the two aspects of our priesthood, worship and 
fitness, go together—passivity in the one means passivity in 
1e Other; involvement in the one means involvement in the 
er. No doubt, to many of our people the terms liturgical 
ad charismatic stand for opposite and irreconcilable elements 
i worship. It may be, however, that they are both moving and 
orking to the same end—the full and active participation of 
1 the people in the worship of God. 


STEPHEN F. WINWARD 
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CONTEMPORARY WORSHIP— 
IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH 


An exciting venture in today’s Church is a widespread expegy) 
mentation which seeks to make corporate worship mc 
meaningful. The Liturgical Movement has had this as its ge 
for nearly a century and a half. As a result the Roman liturgy, 
is now said in the language of the people; and the Rom 
priest faces his congregation from behind a table. Revis}} 
Anglican liturgies—Series I and [—indicate a similar resugi 
In a day when the descendants of the painter Millet’s peasaiff 
are more familiar with telephone bells than the “Angelus”, tf) 
Church, through liturgical renewal, is making many peojif 
sensitive to God’s presence, and helping them to respo 
authentically to Him. 

Dr. Ronald C. D. Jasper, in his introduction to The Rene 
of Worship, suggests that one of the blessings of the ecumeniag 
movement is the ‘rediscovery’ of Christian worship. Converseig}) 
A. Schlemmer writing in 1947, said, “It is necessary for jf 
liturgical reform to lead to ecumenicity.” (En Esprit et 
Verité: le Culte dans l’Eglise reformée). 

The Church’s experiments are genuine attempts to mai 
what was meaningful for their fathers, meaningful for th 
children. Revisions in the historic liturgies have evolved | 
people have tried to “order” their response to God. It 
been deemed that certain responses are meet and right. 

The worship of the Free Churches clearly reflects 
influence of the Liturgical Movement. A growing number 
congregations regard the Lord’s Supper as the central act 


i 
worship. Only rarely does one find a “communion servid ; 
which is held as an addendum to the “preaching service”. Fi 0 
Baptists would disagree with Ernest Payne and Steph)“ 
Winward that “It is a departure from apostolic worship | ie 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper infrequently, or to regard it as 
appendage following another service.” (Orders and Prayers f 
Church Worship, 1960). 


Contemporary Worship demands Explanation, Understandi 
and Clarity 
A real problem with most of the liturgies of the Churchif 
that while they are rich in meaning, symbol, and intent, on 
a small fraction of a congregation may be aware of tH 
richness. The time is long past due when ministers ought 
share with their people the meaning and purpose of thy 
liturgy. Invariably when discussion takes place regarding “W! 
we worship as we do”, the participants will say “We ha 
never heard these things before.” Worship is a subject abcifl 
which people are eager to talk, because their understanding " 
it is vague. t 


re 


Some helpful books for discussion groups are: Dr. Hort 
Davies’ Christian Worship—Its Making and Meaning (R.E.. 
1946); The Renewal of Worship edited by Ronald C. D. Jaspé 
containing a series of essays by members of the Joint Liturgid 
Group in Britain (Oxford, 1965); Worship For Today, edit 
by Richard Jones (Epworth, 1968); Ventures in Worship edit 
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by David James Randolph (Abingdon Press, 1969). Discussion 
based on such writings reveals what the liturgies of various 
branches of the Church are all about, and how they continue 
.to develop. 

_ It is not enough for a congregation to understand its own 
liturgy. Through twenty centuries people have responded to 
the good news of God in Christ. It is vital for Christians today 
to have an understanding of those responses. The roots of 
contemporary worship, for example, go back to man’s earliest 
consciousness of his Creator. Much is owed by Christians to 
‘the Jews for the earliest forms of Christian liturgy. Among the 
Jews God was real and their processions, songs, dances, 
prayers, sacrifices, and festivals were responses to the Divine 
who confronted them. 

Early Christians, renewed in their awareness of God’s 
reality because of Jesus’ resurrection, centred their worship on 
their Lord’s instruction to remember Him in the breaking and 
2ating of bread and drinking from a cup of wine. Doing these 
things they expressed their gratitude and devotion to God. 
| C.F. D. Moule, Worship in the New Testament (Lutterworth 
\Press, 1961) suggests that the early Christians met together 
periodically to enjoy the companionship of a meal. Each 
»rought his contribution: slaves might bring remnants from 
feasts at which they had served, free men brought produce 
\'rom their larders, yet others purchased it. This was a meal for 
he satisfaction of hunger. In the course of it, however, the 
>resident of the congregation took a loaf of bread and, holding 
jt, praised God for Jesus Christ. The loaf was broken and 
jhared. Following the meal, thanks were said over a cup of 
jvine and the narrative of the Upper Room was recited. The 
President then took a sip from the cup and it was passed to 
jach to partake. The point to note is that as the early Church 
harticipated in the supper, its members were clearly aware of 
jae meaning of the acts of worship. 
| The contemporary need for explanation is reflected in the 
|-ankness and clarity to which creators of current liturgies 
ispire. In place of the words of the general thanksgiving, one 
ears God thanked for “the friendly aroma of coffee”. Instead 
f praying vaguely for “all sorts and conditions of men”, one 


tays for people designated by proper names. It goes without 
irying that the modern desire to tell it like it is has been greatly 
issisted by the use of modern translations of the Scriptures. 


tontemporary Worship demands Participation and Involve- 
jent 

t Examining the liturgies of the early Eastern and Western 
hhurches one is impressed by the amount of participation by 
4e worshippers. Christian initiation, for instance, was a part 
' a “pageant” in the Eastern Church. Through the drama the 
‘techumens and the congregation presented the glories of the 
ospel. 

{ pone modern churches involve their members in the 
janning of worship, and here are three examples: 

/) The New Liturgy Committee of a community church has 
‘scribed its task as: 
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To find ways in which the symbols and tradition of o | 
faith may speak with fresh meaning and cogency to oul]. 
life as we are living it in the present. Ji 30. aa 
To find ways to enable more personal participation in th M 
service—to make real in the worship aspect of the congi. 
gregation the Protestant notion of the priesthood of a VI ; 
believers. ] 
To find ways of utilizing the form of our sanctuary mong}: 
effectively. 
One result of the last goal is reflected in this statement: i 
“We have changed our worship setting to a circular onefq 


The centered Table with the people gathered round i | 
facing each other with level eyes, symbolizes the prie 1 
hood of all believers, the mutual ministry of all nef ? 
God is the ‘beyond that is in our midst’ and Christ stand | 
symbolically among us, breaking anew the Bread of Lifd 
We are members of one another and made a commorg) 
body, brought into a new covenant, through the outpoures ) 
life and love of Jesus Christ, which the Table represen E 
We are related to the world through responsibilities the 
extend infinitely outward, like the circles that radiate o 
from the Table at the centre”. (Edgewood United Church 
East Lansing, Michigan). 

(2) A group of about a dozen Canadian Baptists, includi a | 

a young minister, decided that God had called them to ministé fi 

to a new community near a University campus. They wrestle 

for some time with problems of structure and worship. The 
church building, as a result, is a large farm house, and the} } 
liturgies are often their own versions of the traditional. Whi 

appreciating classical church music, the guitar is used mouf) 
often than an organ. Many hymns are their own composition; 

Some people who drop in to visit on a Sunday find it difficulf 

to relate to what transpires, but for the original dozen peop! 

and several more dozens who have joined them (many of who i th 
had given up the Church) the worship has deep meaning. |" 

(3) An unforgettable communion service—the result of group lik; 

planning—took place in Hall Green Baptist Church, Birming Mis, 

ham, three years ago. We Baptists have real difficulty aij, 
explaining to ourselves and others the place of children in thi 

Church. The sermon in Hall Green was based on the boy wh Py 

brought his fish and loaves of bread to Jesus. The servidl 

reached its climax when the church’s children served the brea! iy 
and wine to the congregation. That day that congregaticil, 

Clearly saw itself as a family in Christ—everybody had bedf},. 

involved in worship. 1 


Huy 


Contemporary Worship emphasizes “Celebration” Pte 

The glum or vacant faces of some peopleat worship make on sly, 

wonder why their owners have bothered to attend. Sure! Re 

Christ brought good news; surely the mighty acts of God | \ D 

history and today are cause for confidence and joy. The wou)“. 
4 


“Celebration” is meet and right to describe the attitude 
Christians when they worship. 


In December of 1969, I attended a carol service in Salisbuilfl 
Cathedral, sponsored by the Wiltshire Association of Yout N 


\ 
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now it’s your turn... 


some of the things a small Honda will do for you are obvious. 
{ou’ll save time and money of course, Which is all very nice — 
tt there’s much more to it than that. 

ilk to the next Honda rider you see. The odds are he'll tell 
u about the feeling of fresh air on your face. And of feeling 
j. the better for a bit more activity in the mornings. And of 
taping the attention of the dreaded meter maids. 

in’t worry about learning toride either. If you've everriddena 
wycle-even years ago—you'll master a small Hondainanafter- 
jon ...and find out all about fun and freedom on two wheels. 
#st the coupon for details of the full range, and address of 


dur nearest dealer. 


F1 
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\ddress.... | 


OnNnI DA. Fun and freedom on two vies | 
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Clubs. It turned out to be a genuine celebration of the glagi}" 
tidings of Advent. Present was a folk band, a wind ensembl ith 
two groups of folk dancers, readers, soloists, and a youthf’ i 
preacher who could say it briefly, frankly, and clearly. Tk qo 
service began with words from Martin Luther King’s writings}! 
the carols were the old and familiar, plus W. H. Auden’s “TE! 
Temptation of Joseph”, Sidney Carter’s “House Full”, angie 
“Lord of the Dance”. The packed cathedral resounded to thy 
carols. An act of God was being recalled which moved peop i ) 
to joy and singing and dancing. When the celebration co bi 
cluded the order of worship suggested: We 
“The service has now ended. It is common practice to sii 

or kneel quietly for a minute or two in private pra i 
before leaving your place. Would you remember at thifji 
point those who will suffer hardship this Christmas—t i i 
sick, the infirm, the lonely, the old, the homeless, thiqur 
parentless, those in trouble of any kind—and to rememb pi 

as well those who have committed themselves to helpiagi 
such people—offering at the same time your own help |Mijiti 
your community when it is most needed.” ee | 
Contemporary Worship strives for understanding, participyphae 
tion, and the spirit of celebration. R. Aled Davies in liffiri: 
contribution to The Renewal of Worship concludes “Years a i sit 
years of liturgical starvation have often been the lot of t | ibn 
many of our people and yet, offered the full order of servidgk 
they perceive that there is a richness here which, though |i 
the moment they cannot fully apprehend it, is an opening o ! ln 
of new vistas of Christian understanding which, bit by bit, th ay 


begin to make their own.” i 
IVAN C. MORGAMS 


i 

Ni 

THE PLACE OF PRAYER iba 
IN PUBLIC WORSHIP | i | 
Hy ia 

Public worship, let us begin by saying, is what happens why 


a company of people (which may be oniy nodally a compall bi 
of Christian believers, but which must be at least that) meg 


to set forth and celebrate together the power and mercy |ff 4\ 
t 


i 


God, above ail as he has revealed them in Jesus. It is a rituf Uti 
and formal act, occupying time with a known and expect} ab 
pattern of ideas, if not of particular words. Although til, 
corporateness of public worship is partly expressed in uif&\ 
spoken action—the coming to one building at one timp 
standing up and sitting down together, putting money intoif iy 
common plate, sharing bread and wine—it relies to a grey 
extent upon words. That is to say that time spent in pubifi 
worship is to a great extent time spent by people communici RR 
ing with each other. This is true even when there is no thougiffiiy 
of introducing into the worship-time periods for conversatil iy 
or for discussion (though recognition of this fact ought to gill 
pause to those who hold that conversation and discussion aff; 
out of place in a service of worship). My 

For the most part the words in an act of worship are utterifftyy, 
(and in Free Churches chosen also) by a leader or leade{#ti 
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Communication takes place to the extent to which the members 
of the congregation hear the words, understand them, react to 
them with feelings of joy, penitence, etc., give mental assent 
to them, wish to reply in agreement or disagreement, or decide 
as a result of them to take certain actions. 

_ So much could be said of many public meetings. Where, 
then, does God come in? God comes in because a moiety of 
the words uttered by the leader is uttered not on his own behalf 
put on God’s. Hearing what the leader says and reacting to 
that, the congregation is at the same time receiving com- 
nunication as from God himself, and reacting to that. This is 
elt to be the case most obviously when words are being 
juoted by the leader from the Bible, but it remains the case 
vhen he is preaching the message of the Bible in his own 
vords. Now to receive words on two levels at once, as the 
vords of a man (the preacher) and as the words of God, 
‘quires in fact the possession of quite sophisticated un- 
icrambling techniques on the part of the hearers—techniques 
vhich are none the less such because they are possessed and 
|xercised quite unconsciously by most worshippers. The 
.earers must not accept what the man is saying uncritically, 
jor he is one of them and they must apply their minds to his 
words as fully as they would to anyone else’s, At the same 
sme their critical appraisal is modified (not lessened) by the 
jact that they are listening for the words of God, which they 
jelieve may come to them even through the man’s stumblings 
od mistakes, and as much through reactions of disagreement 
ith what he is saying as through concurrence. Either way, the 
j2arer is brought to, or reminded of, convictions about what is 
}>—for example, that God is great, man is a sinner, God is 
prgiving, man must forgive, and so on. These are at the same 
jme his personal convictions and also convictions he shares 
1a greater or lesser degree with the other people present. The 
her half of the words used in worship consists, in fact, of 
jcitals and expressions of common conviction, or audible 
iploration of the implications of such conviction, made either 
ly the members of the congregation themselves, or on their 
iphalf by the leader. 

+As with the receiving of the first lot of words, the uttering 
i; this second lot of words takes place at two levels: and once 
ain the ability to use words in this way without confusion is 
4: acquired skill. In this case, however, a measure of aware- 
}ss of what is happening, at least on the part of the leader, is 
ecessary if the words are to perform their task effectively. The 
fcitals and explorations which represent the congregation’s 
‘sponse to what it has heard as from God, and which, broadly, 
yake up the hymns, psalms, canticles and prayers in a service, 
ite addressed as to God. Their form is generally vocative to 
in. But at the same time they are addressed to the rest of the 
Jople present. The fact that they are uttered aloud shows that 
‘;ir function is by no means simply that of communication 
th God. They are there to make contact, and to express 
jjatact, between the people present. They are the chief instru- 
‘nt whereby the congregation celebrates its corporateness. 
jiis is most obvious when the words are sung or spoken by all 
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together: but it is none the less true when one person sings cf 


speaks for all. The worshipper hears the words of a fello 
worshipper: and thus far he is in like case with these as he 


with the first lot of words. But now, in this second categor}} 
he uses a quite different standpoint for appraisal. Instead «fj 


attempting to discern, in what he hears, the voice of Gcf 


(which is what he does with the first category of words), he fi 


trying to see how far the voice he hears is his own voice, hog 


far he can say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to the consensus of conviction angi) 


reaction which presses upon him from all sides. 
This complexity is of course further complicated by the fag 


that the two categories themselves overlap to some extent. 


join in the singing of a hymn may be, for a given worshippe 


an experience as much of listening to God as of speaking 


him. The stereophony of the worship-conversation is liable ff) 


switch channels or to mix them without warning, so that o 
cannot reliably tell who is speaking to whom merely ft 
reference to which loudspeaker the voice is coming from. 


But although the leader does well to be aware that suaf 
switching or mixing may be taking place for any of his peogifl 
at any moment, he does them a disservice if he does not keg 
the two channels—declaration and response—distinct in ih 


own intention and preparation, both in the actual structure 
the service (assuming that he has any liberty here) and also 


the kind of thing that he chooses to say at a particular momen 


and the way in which he puts it. For example, a piece 
information about some local or national or internation 


problem may properly find a place in a sermon or in a prayi 


(or perhaps in both). The fact that it is a piece of informati 
does not automatically disqualify it for inclusion in a prayaf 
That God knows it already is not the point; for we have sed# 
that the address of the prayer is as much to the congregati 
as to God: and the piece of information may be thorough 
relevant to the congregation’s response to God, thorough 

relevant to the exploring of the implications of convictic 


hearing is chiefly geared then to the first kind of appraisal,, 
may well be right to present it combatively, or so as to gi 
the greatest possible shock, or discursively, interspersed wi 
the speaker’s own comment and opinion as a minister of Gaj 
But in a prayer, because the people’s hearing is chiefly gear# 
then to the second kind of appraisal, such a combative |} 


discursive presentation is more likely to be out of placet#l 


though it is not necessarily so on every occasion. 
Does the element of response to God need to be expressed! 


all within the service itself? Is it not enough to concentrate ‘ff 
the declaration, and leave the response to be worked out {ff 
the life and decision of the fellowship and its individuals durilfl 


the rest of the week? 
It is certainly of the greatest importance to the health af 
balance of a Christian community that its specific acts | 
worship shall take place, and shall as far as possible be felt 
all the participants to take place, within the context of a 


and varied communal life of social involvement and intdé! 
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Nevertheless there may well be a choice of methods of preset 
ing this piece of information. In a sermon, because the peopldf: 


Autumn 
Publications - 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN STATE AND CHURCH 

by Douglas Hubery. An assessment of the part Christian 
education has played within the Church and the State, 
and its future role. Paperback 80p 


INTRODUCING THE BIBLE 

by William Barclay, the renowned Bible scholar. A book 
about the Bible, how it came to be written and com- 
piled and accepted by the Church—and its value and 
relevance for today. Paperback 50p 


ACTIVITY TALKS WITH BOYS AND GIRLS 

by Richard Wood. A collection of addresses to children 

which involve them in spontaneous acting of Bible 

stories and situations and other activities. Most useful 

aid in family worship, and departmental teaching. 
Paperback 60p 


LET’S SING AND MAKE MUSIC 

by Pauline Buzzing. This book sets out to show how 
music and singing can be used in interesting ways to 
help children and young people in worship. For leaders 
and teachers in the Church, but will be welcomed also 
by many Day School teachers. Paperback £1°20 


THINGS TO MAKE FROM BITS & PIECES 

by June Griffin King. Practical and useful ideas for 

personal gifts . . . and ‘Sales of Work’ etc. Illustrated. 
Paper covers 60p 


THE STORY OF CREATION 

by Honor Ward. A book for 9 to 13-year-olds. The 
author, a physicist, outlines in clear and_ striking 
language the slow process of creation, presenting it 
as an expansion of the Biblical story. Scientifically 
accurate, but not materialistic in outlook, it offers a 
sound approach for Christians to the Creation story. 
Illustrated. Laminated paper covers 70p 


Obtainable through Booksellers or direct from:— 
DENHOLM HOUSE PRESS 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL 
ROBERT DENHOLM HOUSE 
NUTFIELD, REDHILL, RH1 4HW. 


Mail orders: Please add 10% post/packing. 


personal relationships, all of which, in its turn, is shaped ani}, i 
regulated by the acts of worship at its heart. Too often liturgy) 
is allowed to become a sacred cyst. Around it is life, but thesfj 4 
is no organic connexion. The two may look as if they comp)” 
municate—may indeed purport to do so: but there is a perspeqy 
wall around the fane, and pegs by the door on which to lea | it 
one’s everyday thinking-cap as one enters. i, 
That this is so is due largely to the rise and progress among’ 
Christians of a false view of what spirituality is. We shay lf 
return to this subject below. On the way there, however, w oh 
should note that although liturgy and life belong together, am | i 
ought to be organically related, liturgy is designedly a focuif))"" 
In it the whole of the congregation’s experience of life-in-Gajj " 
and God-in-life is to be ritually celebrated. Therefore if it §)" 
right to distinguish elements of declaration and response if) 
the experience, it is right that both should be represented i} 
the liturgy. While people continue to think of Sunday’s activ 
ties largely in terms of ‘re-charging their batteries for th 
week’, as if the church building and what goes on inside it wey 
a sort of celestial power-point available only at certain timd 
like the off-peak supply for night-storage heaters, they aii 
unlikely to attach much importance to the prayers. The servid® 
will be judged by the sermon, and the sermon by whether | 
was ‘helpful’ or not. As to the sacrament, those who fe#f)! 
that the bread and wine reinforce the bringing home to thej i by 
hearts of the word of grace will await the distribution itsejg tl 
largely unmoved by and uninvolved in the eucharistic prayd eller 
which precedes it. Is this not why the thanksgiving shrivellalk 
almost to nothing among Free Churchmen earlier in thiplt: 
century? The Liturgical Movement has reinstated it formali}§y\im 
but while ‘power-point’ notions prevail it remains somethirigili 
to be waited patiently through for the sake of what follo ! + Mat 
Only a recovered sense of worship as celebration, as focus. q et | 


( 
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joy, as the pointing up of the Church’s prophetic presence ifili: 
the world, can restore the living flesh of the liturgy and nf?!) 
merely the pattern of its bones. 1 as 

But let us be careful that in emphasising liturgy as a focus Ml 
we do not in the process give credence to the idea that praydf"il 
is where the buck stops—in other words, that the problems 1} \\ 
which the people have found no solution in their meeting ; ine 


hearts and minds during the week can somehow safely be lei lis 
to solve themselves once they have been ‘taken to the Lord | iy 
prayer’. At a time when Vigils for this and Days of Prayer fal iy 
that are increasingly called for, it cannot be too much stressé 

that prayer is not a substitute for the agony of decision arm (My, 
action and the sheer grind of mastering facts and learning tH i 
tactics of pressure. To wait until interpersonal address hail; 
broken down or been found wanting and then, in panic, hav i, 
a day of prayer, in which God is addressed instead, is to plad iy 
upon a ritual technique (that is, the addressing of word} iy 
‘towards’ a God conceived of as a super-person ‘out there 
separated from the thinking and speaking and doing of mesy}tw 
until we involve him in them) a weight which it is unfitted thi, 
bear, and indeed cannot bear without distorting our religicull! " 
and twisting it back into the old pagan magic out of whic} x 


fy 
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Abraham and Moses first brought it. By treating prayer (as 
Days and Vigils do, and as most Sunday intercessions im- 
plicitly do also) as something to be engaged in when things 
have got too bad to cope with, we help to ensure that another 
ot of things will get too bad to cope with. The righting of social 
injustice today is our task, not the preparing to pray tomorrow 
for the victims of the terrorism that will undoubtedly follow if 
injustice is not righted. Prayer, within the focus-activity of 
public worship, needs therefore to include what one may call 
the element of homework—a summary and reminder of in- 
formation gleaned and action proposed in particular fields, and 
perhaps some group discussion of these there and then. 
People will probably object to this on the ground that it is 
not ‘spiritual’ enough to be a proper component of worship. 
Our forefathers, rightly, took a different view. They held their 
Church Meetings on Sundays within the context of Word and 
Sacrament, and found nothing incongruous in so doing: quite 
ithe contrary. Today there are churches which have tried to 
westore this wholeness, to ‘de-encyst’ the service by bringing 
jback into it the element of people informing themselves and 
working towards decision and action on specific issues; but 
some have found that the people do not like this and wish to 
yeturn Church Meeting to its weeknight and keep Sunday for 
yspiritual’ things. 
But what are spiritual things? Here once again the Jewish 
lind Christian understanding of such an expression is very 
jlifferent from the pagan, yet Christians easily come to over- 
ook this and relapse into an outlook which is at odds with 
jhe gospel. In our common parlance, which reflects our 
sommon thinking, the opposite of ‘spiritual’ is ‘material’. From 
that first assumption there follows a whole attitude which 
yquates being religious with turning away from the secular 
}nd leaving behind political and economic concerns in order 
lo devote oneself to ‘higher’ things. But in the New Testament 
40 be spiritually minded connotes not turning away from 
jnaterial things but looking at them and dealing with them in a 
ijarticular way—the way in which Christ looked at them and 
lealt with them. 
+ A. E. Harvey, in his Companion to the New Testament (New 
i:nglish Bible), puts the point very clearly. Discussing the 
jetter to the Romans, chapters 7 and 8, he writes of “a 
fistinction . . . which was widely accepted among Jews: the 
jistinction between ‘flesh’ (here translated ‘my unspiritual 
jature’ or ‘our lower nature’) and ‘spirit’. This distinction was 
yot a way of dividing up man into his component parts (like 
yody and soul), but of defining the kind of motives, conduct 
; nd ambitions of which he is capable. ‘Flesh’ covers the whole 
jange of human conduct which is governed by merely selfish 
jnotives. Its propensities may be grossly sensual (such as forni- 
fation) or subtly emotional and intellectual (such as idolatry 
jnd party-intrigues: see the list in Galatians 5.19-21). It is 
1an’s ‘lower nature’ in so far as it covers all that is purely 
suman and that is in no way open to the influence of God. But 
is Opposite is not a ‘higher (unselfish, altruistic) nature’. Its 
‘oposite is ‘spirit’, which is the name of everything in man 
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which responds to the Spirit of God. Spirit can be physical, ¢ 
emotional, or intellectual. To be ‘spiritual’ is simply to leav 
room in one’s life for a response to the commands and it 
itiatives of God.”* 

It is already clear in the Decalogue, and the truth | 
deepened and confirmed by the teaching of Jesus, that God 
commands and initiatives cover the whole of life. There 
no sacred precinct. If Church Meeting, or at least a summatg 
representation of Church Meeting, cannot (for reasons qj 
congruity rather than of time) take place in the course q 
worship, something has gone wrong with worship. By th 
same token, if prayer is thought of as an activity in which § 
man can address God without at the same time in some sens§ 
addressing the neighbour in whose service God is served 
something has gone wrong with prayer. The true worshippaf: 
worships in spirit, and “spirit can be physical, or emotional, af 
intellectual”. It cannot be anything else while we remaif, 
housed in bodies and built into societies. This is its world. 

CARYL MICKLE 


*op. cit., O.U.P. and C.U.P., 1970, p.521: my italics. 


YOUTH IN WORSHIP 


Before describing how we had lots of young people attendir 
our services, and spilling out ideas as to ‘how it’s done’, I waif 
to get “Youth in Worship” into its context. The context is th 
whole Youth work of the Church. The fact that we had a ld) 
of young people attending services was partly due to the fae 
that we had a thorough-going youth-work set-up which wa 
generally alive and successful. The fact that it was alive ani 
successful was partly due to the fact that it was rooted af 
lively Christian faith and worship. In other words, the who! 
thing was bound up together. 

But there is a wider context still within which the Yout 
Work should be considered, namely the whole Christian com 
munity, with all its variety of ages, types and sections. Sud 
cessful Youth work may be done without that context, but |B 
would be somehow lop-sided and incomplete. ‘Youth i 
Worship’ could not be considered without the setting of th 
larger, all-age Christian community worshipping together. | 


it of older people and neglecting children, which would 
totally wrong. | 
Within these contexts we can see worship as the climax 4 
the Church’s activity, the most crucial point where all differen 
groups, ages, sexes, intelligence-levels, experience-levels com 
together and are one. How sad it is that often so much tim 
and effort are spent in running different clubs and department 
and comparatively little in the preparation of worship, whic 
is so easily ‘left to the Minister’, and which involves the re 
of the community in one or two hours of blissful (?) inactiviti) 
once a week. On the other hand, it would be my conviction tha) 
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whatever we do we should do with equal commitment and 
effort—brilliantly conceived acts of worship will not cut much 
ice if we are running poor Clubs, second-rate organisations, 
badly-run socials and inadequate communications. The whole 
life of the Christian community is bound up together and 
reflects the seriousness of our convictions and commitment. 
From the first words of this article you noticed that I am 
talking about a particular situation. I refuse to generalise 
about Youth Work or Worship because all such generalisa- 
tions are inaccurate and unfair. I prefer to share experiences, 
and if there is anything to learn, well and good. 

The situation I knew best was a Church community about a 
thousand strong, including members, families, children, young 
people in many different sections and adherents and friends. 
As ‘Assistant Minister’ I was mainly responsible for youth 
work, though responsibilities, fortunately, were shared rather 
than precisely defined. We had the usual range of Youth Work 
—uniformed organisations, Junior Church and open Clubs, 
most meeting at Central, down-town premises, others in an 
inner-town Mission and others in a nearby village. Being there 
for over 5 years in partnership with a Senior Minister meant that 
we had time to see ideas and work come to some fruition (a 
recommendation there regarding future Assistantships). Apart 
from the weekly activities of the various sections, all Youth 
Work was under the umbrella of a Youth Council and joint 
activities included Holidays, Holiday Clubs, Weekends and 
$0 On, apart from Sunday worship which focussed particularly 
on the Monthly Parade Service and Monthly Youth Service. 

These two services were my particular responsibility and 
were deliberately designed to give the opportunity to experi- 
ment so that they should be alive and meaningful for the young 
people present. It was always easier to experiment in Parade 
Services in that the congregation found it easier to accept 
visuals etc. in the presence of children and young people and 
always enjoyed seeing members of organisations taking part. 
[t was not so readily accepted in the Youth Services because of 
he nature of experiments designed to appeal to teenagers and 
ilso because many evening services tend to include many 
seople who prefer a traditional service (often the only one they 
ome to), and we were a very traditional church anyway. At 
imes I would have preferred to drop the title “Youth Service’ 
ind use methods of presentation suited to the subject whenever 
t required it. Naming certain services ‘Youth Services’ did 
tive people advance warning of when to have a night indoors 
f they wanted it! However, the majority of the Church sup- 
yorted the move and having a regular ‘slot’ meant that experi- 
nents were expected and not hap-hazardly. Perhaps the most 
ignificant thing was that the number of young people attend- 
ng services (which increased steadily over the years from 30 to 
50) was no different on ‘Youth Service’ Sunday to any other 
rdinary Sunday. Young people seemed to have greater 
dlerance of styles of worship not quite their ‘own’ than did 
ome of their elders. 

_ By way of comparison, I have recently moved to a new 
ituation, similarly ‘down town’ and with a fair history, but now 
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as the only Minister, in a Church community about half they 
size. We have started monthly all-age Family Services (like; 
Parade Services) and we usually call one service a month <j 
‘Youth Service’, but this is more an aid to inviting new families} 
and young people to a specific service than to suggest thel; 
particular contents of the service. ‘Experiments’ are no longes 
confined to these two services a month; if something other than 
or in addition to hymn-prayer-reading-sermon will help the; 
congregation to worship, pray or learn then I have no hesita. 
tion in using it. Some ‘experiments’ are deliberately designe 

to help older members of the congregation rather thas 
younger. But now I am beginning to talk about reaction angf 
results, which must wait till later. | 


NEW WAYS OF WORSHIP 
Participation 
If worship is seen as the climax of the Christian community’ |} 
activities, it makes more sense for more people to take part i 
it. The sheer monotony of one voice is a technique abandoned: 
even by party-political broadcasts nowadays. Nobody listens taj: 
one person speaking for an hour, except perhaps in some oj! 
our Universities. So, at the simplest level, we use people of all 
ages to take part in readings, prayers and so on. With ; 
modicum of preparation (how often I ‘borrowed’ a few B. 
or Girl Guide Members on Friday evenings and preparedj: 
something for Sunday!) and a large measure of confidence injf 
others (dozens of people took part in our services who ‘neve 
thought they could’) and an adequate public address systent 
so that even the quietest child is heard, and everyone is waiting 
to see ‘who will get up next’. : 
Of course, this means preparing ‘scripts’ in advance, bull) 
often this is very simple, and the groundwork has been dons) 
in the ‘sermon preparation’ itself. The New Testament itsell]) 
is often the script and only requires allocating to several voicesi}/ 
Suppose a traditional sermon has the occasional biblical quotd)) 
in it—those quotations will come to life if someone other tharj}) 
the preacher reads them. Or if it has three parts (like a good), 
many sermons!) and perhaps it would be a good thing for the i 
congregation to pause-for-thought between parts, ask thd 
organist to play a few bars of suitable music or have somd 
music on the tape-recorder ready to switch on. Many sermon t 
ask lots of questions (or set out to answer questions thd 
preacher believes people ask)—why not write it for two oj!) 
more voices, so that the preacher really can be asked | 
questions, It’s not so far to move on to the next stage—a 24)! 
hours-type discussion of a matter of faith or living, as long at 
the public address system can cope with it. | 
| 


Rie 
Ls) 


Larger numbers of people can be gathered, and again pre} 
pared in a short time, to read ‘choral readings’, though with 
young people we called them ‘shouts’, which was not alway} 
accurate, but aided co-operation. Our “freedom shout” wad)! 
done by about 24 young people, included biblical and presen} 
day material, and set the whole scene for one service. Scripted)! 
interviews and sketches that presented a situation or asked : 
question were also useful, never over-rehearsed (!) and made n¢ 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 Southampton Row, London, WC1B 4AB 


o the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


ear Friends, 


“Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject 
ourselves, or we know where we can find 


information upon it.” 
Samuel Johnson 


Wide reading has always seemed to me to be an essential not 
ily in terms of the need to become as skilful as one can in the 
asic necessity to earn a living, but also in the wider enjoyment 
life. 


Of course a danger lurks in reading on so broad a front that one 

mains in the shallows and never achieves any depth. Neverthe- 
ss too much depth in terra firma may create a rut of alarming 
oportions. 


It is, therefore, necessary | think to acknowledge the fundamental 
isdom of Samuel Johnson’s dictum. It is here that width in reading 
so important for how else can one know outside one’s immediate 
bject where to find the sources of information on other subjects. 


But knowledge is not an end in itself. Dr. Bronowski once said 
‘(nowledge is the raw material of judgments’ and in informed 
igments lies the value of width. 


Insurance is a specialised field and many diaconates make 
cisions on insurance matters too hastily on inadequate informa- 
in. Time spent on wise insurance decisions is wisely spent. 


lf you or your diaconates lack the necessary basic information 
fer to us. We shall be glad to answer your questions but since 
2re is a growing tendency to refer to us do not leave your 
quiries to the day before (or the day of!) your meetings. 


Yours sincerely, 


C. J. L. COLVIN 
General Manager 
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apology for carrying the script—yet it was always easier } 
‘preach’ for five minutes afterwards and often really to ‘con} 
across’. 

Prayers are notoriously hard for people to follow for lofi 
or to feel that they are really involved with. Apart from usiifj 
other people to read or offer prayers, it is possible to suppi 
cards and pens to members of the congregation to write dowyy 
their suggestions on entry to the Church or during the offeringy 


The ‘Home-Brew’ Method. 

It always seemed to me that worship came alive when it 
offered by members of the congregation and not by specifi 
people imported for the purpose. This is especially true wif} 
music. Easy to import a ‘group’ for a special occasion, hardly) 
to know what they will say or do, to control their style 
volume(!) or to expect the same number of young people in ti 
congregation the following Sunday when the group are 1] 
there. Importing special people tends to encourage criticis#f. 
of standards rather than appreciation of what is being sai: 
or sung. | . 

Much better to ‘get down to it’ yourselves. The ‘best’ yous#) 
services we did were ones where a group of committed youl : 
people prepared a whole service from scratch, by themselvi@ 
but with leadership, and carried it through. In several particulil 
cases, on weekend courses, we began preparation mid-day | 
the Sunday and conducted worship at 6.30 in the eveninig, 
which weeks of rehearsal would not have improved. ' 


# 
r 
4 


AVA | 
I deliberately put participation first. Audio-Visual aids aig! 
a great help, but are no substitute for the genuine contributiat 
of someone ‘live’. We live in an Audio-Visual world, aril! 
church services are so far behind the times that you miglé) 
despair of catching up and preach 30 minute sermons 1} 
dwindling congregations to your dying day. Were it not thd 
there is something far more important than technique aril 
method in this. 


The Gospel is not word, but flesh. 
The uniqueness of Jesus lies not in his sayings but in hi 
doings, that in His life words became reality, and so in 1 
lives of his followers. Verbal worship is not untrue to Hy 
teaching of Jesus (the Sermon on the Mount) but it does nde 
sum it all up. The only direction Jesus gave his followers tha! 
might be construed as worship were not in terms of words bu 
actions—“take, bless, break, eat, pour, drink, DO.” The breat 
and wine are the supreme ‘Visual Aid’, the ‘last resort’ of Jes 
when he could no longer find words to explain his imminer 
death. But they are more than an ‘aid’—they are an embod. 
ment of the Gospel, the Gospel is contained in the actions 
which they speak, broken body and shed blood. You do nd 
‘verbalise’ the Lord’s Supper and say the actions are no longe) 
necessary because we can ‘say it all’. Similiarly in baptism; 
have retained total immersion not only because it is the onl} 
utterly satisfying visual picture of cleansing and commitmen} 
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ut because the Gospel of forgiveness and faith is embodied 
n the act. I cannot think it a coincidence that the services 
est attended by young people in our church were baptismal 
ervices, because they could understand by seeing the actions 
ather than by grappling with words. 

_Nor should the preaching of Jesus be confined to two special 
isual acts. His preaching was about things that could be 
rasped and people who were real; taking hold of a Roman 
oin, pointing to flowers and birds, grasping a withered arm, 
tanding a child in the midst, telling stories of real people— 
onstantly using the visual as well as the verbal. 

So why are we afraid of it? Because we start from the wrong 
nd. We think of AVA as a gimmick to attract a bit of atten- 
ion instead of an instrument for expressing worship or Gospel. 
felevision News doesn’t use the pictures just to provide a 
hange from a man’s voice or to add a touch of variety—it is 
n the pictures that the news is communicated and the news- 
aster Only identifies and interprets—as Jesus did with birds 
nd flowers. The visual is there—the world is there, the 
uictures are there, the people, the newspaper, the music, the 
adio programme—instead of using what is already provided 
s the vehicle of truth, we verbalise it and, for most people, 
ill it in the process (try describing a film you have seen to 
Omeone who hasn’t seen it!) 

Alternatively, as we receive the ‘word’ to preach, if we are 
pen to receive help, we shall be given the ‘flesh’ in which to 
lothe it. We shall not ‘pop in’ a visual aid to brighten up a 
ull sermon, but we shall find we are using things, pictures and 
nusic which are already available. Our sermons will come out 
f the melting pot accompanied by the diagrams, recordings, 
ictures and illustrations which make them real to us, and 
hen they may well mean much more to others. 

You will understand, therefore, that I would not want to 
upply you with a list of ready-made material or suggestions 
hat would automatically be ‘successful’, for the word and the 
esh are bound up together. I can only mention some of the 
hings that have come out of our ‘melting pot’, but what will 
appen next Sunday is another matter. 

The simplest and most useful visuals are words or diagrams 
n blackboards, softboards or, I hope soon, by back-projection, 
imply because they give people an aid to understanding and 
1emory. Practical problems of size and clarity can be over- 
ome (our building was one of the biggest in the denomination). 
. sermon is now just as likely to ‘come’ to me complete with 
iagram or visual as it is to come in words alone. 

More can often be said in pictures than words. The best 
f your own transparencies may be just the right accompani- 
rent for Psalms or prayers or praise and thanks. Lots of your 
ongregation have good pictures at home. A group of our 
ounger teenagers spent two hours one morning taking photo- 
raphs typical of their town—these were later turned into a 
isual Prayer for Our Town, lasted 10 minutes and held 
ttention all through. Some of the most useful movie films are 
ery short ones, 10 minutes or so, especially the Parable films. 
oncord Films (Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk) is my main source. 
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This means that a film becomes part of a service and if} 
message is interpreted in the light of the rest of the servi 
Visuals from B.M.S. and H.M.F. are used within the conte 
of ordinary services, rather than on week nights when on#! 
the faithful (who usually know about it anyway) attend. 

Tape-recordings are useful in small doses, and it is essentis 
that the technical problems be overcome. Mine is permanent|f! 
plugged in to the P.A. system. If we are using recorded songs 
duplicated copies of the words are given to the congregaticy 
(Church Choirs could do the same!), Sometimes an odd snatq| 
of recording is used in the middle of a sermon, to illustrate, 
point; sometimes the ‘News’ is recorded as a prelude to praye it 
sometimes a radio or television interview (The James Fat 
programme) is recorded and used. These can become livin 
sermon illustrations. Sometimes a whole service can be baad 
on one song or record, like “That’s the Way God planned it 
“2,000 Years”, or “Remembrance” by Judy MacKenzie cai 
become the basis of a sermon, taking a verse at a time. Somaf 
times music and pictures can be put together, like a “Passion 
drawn from Stainer’s Crucifixion, Bach’s ‘St. Matthey 
Passion”, Oberammergau Passion Play and ‘Jesus Christ) 
Superstar’, illustrated with pictures from Oberammergau, an| 
Gospel readings. But by next Sunday, something quite ney 
might be given to us. 


Non-intellectual 

I want to emphasise one aspect of our experimental worshipy) 
that I did not aim at the particularly intelligent. How ofte#i) 
our churches bemoan their young people going off to Colleg#) 
and leaving the youth work weakened. It goes to show that o 
worship has been too intelligent, and in particular, too verba}) 
If what we say and do can’t come across to ordinary Seconda 
Modern teenagers it is not the Gospel, for that is ‘Good Ne 
to all men.’ Many modern ‘experiments’ fight shy of th} 
‘common’, ‘ordinary’, ‘popular’ and their music, poetry j 


pictures, come over well with students, but leave the rest of 
their generation unmoved. | 


REACTIONS AND RESULTS 

If you think I have lost sight of ‘Youth’ in worship, you) 
may be right. Certainly many young people are tired of th 
dullness of worship, or gave it up many years ago; certainl 
many of them respond keenly to a lot more life and meaning) 
in it. But the age-divisions are deceptive. If an old-fashioned 
sermon comes across to young people, they appreciate it; if 4) 
new-fangled experiment doesn’t, they say so. Young peopl 
are just as critical, and usually are more prepared to say SO} 
On the other hand, I have found many, many older people} 
brought up to worship in traditional forms, excited by and 
alive to new possibilities. There is nothing I like to hear mord 
than older people saying that they are learning something from} 
new approaches instead of just ‘enjoying the sermon’. 

A disinterested statistical survey would show that congre 
gations increased during these years of experiment, par- 
ticularly, though not only, among young people. That somd 
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THE 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


“We decided that God had called us to 


preach the good news to the people there.” 
(Acts 16:10) 


The Baptist Missionary Society is planning to 
locate a missionary couple in the Amazonas Region 


of Brazil. 


It is hoped that other missionaries will be prepared 


to follow. 


Ministers who wish to know more about this new 


work are invited to 


Write now to:— 
Rev. A. S. Clement, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, 
London, W1H 4AA 
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older friends were absent from some ‘Youth’ Services. by 
none, to my knowledge, stopped attending the church. Th 
young people not only ‘came to church’ in large numbers, by} 
that many came to personal commitment to Christ, aba } 
half from ‘non-Church’ homes. That many young peop 
(noticeably not ‘college-type’) became actively involved in t) 
real life of the Church in the deepest way, and from their n¢ 
commitment challenged older members to renew their ow 
commitment. Now I am back again in the wider contexts _ 
the Church’s Youth Work and the whole Community of 
Church. “Youth in Worship” had a vital part to play int 


development. 
DAVID BUTCHE 


WORSHIP IN COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


What is worship? There are those who say that corporal 
worship is strictly the act of a believing community (as in ! 
eucharist), and is therefore not proper in a county school. YW 
the 1944 (Butler) Education Act prescribed a single act | 
worship at the beginning of each day for all county schocft 
(unless school premises made it impracticable). Collecti 
worship was not to be “distinctive of any particular religio 
denomination”, and a child could be excused attendance 
the parent’s request. Schools still operate under the 1944 Aa 
We are now in the 1970s. The quarter-century that hah 
elapsed has seen many changes in schools, in Churches, and | 
society, which have out-moded the religious terms of th 
1944 Act. For instance, the move towards ecumenism hifi 
eased denominational tensions which necessitated the kind ¢ 
compromise then made. But more important has been tilt 
growth of secularism and the changes in the intellectuthh 
climate, created largely by the media, in which children grow f 
This, together with the encouragement of questioning atid 
tudes in schools and the empiricism fostered by science, ma i 
old-time approaches to religious education counter-productiv) 
Outside schools there is uncertainty and _ indifferend 
masquerading as tolerance alongside strong group loyaltids: 
nurtured by esoteric doctrines, in fact, a pluralist society. | 
In these circumstances children in county schools are cet# 
tainly not a believing community, nor are they, in generaiy 
from believing homes. They bring with them the various pr : ) 
suppositions of their family backgrounds, the easy assump 
tions of materialism, a suspicion of anything that smacks 4 
indoctrination, and a latent anti-clericalism. In adolescenci}) 
and especially at the Sixth Form stage, these negative at 
tudes become more marked and the ‘morning imposition’ © 
worship) is increasingly resented as a waste of time and ai 
irrelevance. | : 
Many teachers, too, share their views. The teaching prd 
fession has its full complement of Christians, but there is n# 
religious test, either for teachers or for Head teachers, The Aq: 
is specific: religious instruction and collective worship ari 
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ompulsory, but no teacher in a county school “shall be 
equired to give religious instruction or receive any less emolu- 
nent or be deprived of, or disqualified for, any promotion or 
ther advantage by reason of the fact that he does or does not 
ive religious instruction or by reason of his religious opinions 
r of his attending or omitting to attend religious worship”. 
t is hard for a school’s senior pupils to take the morning act 
f worship seriously if it is obvious to them that many of their 
eachers, often the best of them, don’t. Anyway, they ask, can 
eligious worship really be compulsory? 

No wonder that the worship part of morning assembly is 
ometimes perfunctory. A hymn, a reading, a prayer, chosen 
vithout reference to each other, and then the important thing— 
he day’s announcements. In this way the requirements of the 
aw are met. Often both staff and pupils accept the situation 
md achieve in it a certain quiet dignity—it does at least 
xpress the social cohesion of the school by bringing its 
nembers together regularly. 

There is a sense in which the conventional act of worship 
ye have described is a watered-down version of Free-church 
yorship. The elements of church worship are there, but it is a 
ale imitation because divorced from shared belief and com- 
nitment. It remains as a relic—almost vestigial—of the time 
yhen education was a work of the church. That time has gone. 
Ake hospitals and various other social services born of the 
hurch, education is now a profession in its own right. The 
mbilical cord has been cut. Its standards of excellence lie 
jithin the area of its own competence; it no longer defers to 
1e churches, still less to theology. Yet churches still cling to 
1eir toe-hold in the schools (in Agreed Syllabus procedures, 
or instance). And this is more than a cramping thing for the 
rofession; it is a source of much resentment. It looks as if, in 
sligious instruction and even in school worship, children are 
eing ‘got at’ in a way in which they are not in other subjects. 

It is becoming necessary for churchmen to recognise and 
ccept that religious education in schools is not there as part 
f the propaganda machinery of the church. It would be wrong 
) take advantage of a captive audience by special pleading. Of 
ourse religious communities have a right to reproduce them- 
Ives, but the county school, in a pluralist society, is not a 
lace in which they should seek to do it. In particular, school 
orship is not to be thought of as an introduction to church 
orship, to the cultic life of a believing community. Its purpose 
different; it is educational. 

The fact is that church influence in education is decreasing; 
yme would say that Christian influence is too. Educational 
leory is humane rather than Christian; it looks to psychology 
1d to social sciences for increased understanding, and not to 
aditional Christian doctrine. It can be argued that there is 
hidden Christianity in the insights of the best educational 
ory and practice—and there is no doubt that the Christian 
in find his main sphere of service in education. But he has no 
onopoly of goodwill and concern; many humanists who would 
ver call themselves Christian share them. Indeed the radical 
hristian, rejoicing in the new insights made available by (say) 
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. . | 
group dynamics, and intent on translating ancient faith i 
twentieth century language, may forget that for some peop 
the word ‘Christian’ still conjures up medieval concepts whi« 
he has discarded or reinterpreted. | 
It is significant that many humanists and Christians agri 
that “an understanding of religion is a proper and necessa. 
part of education”. The recent Social Morality Counci f/ 
Report Moral and Religious Education in County Schoc 
is a good summary of their present case. The fact is that ee | 
believers and non-believers have spiritual needs which th 
educator must seek to meet, and this is one of the functions « 
! 
: 
} 


{) 


school worship. Here, the humanist who is unable to persoi 
alise his spiritual awareness though he is sensitive to thi 
spiritual needs of young people, and the Christian who respec 
the integrity of the student and his right to be himself, mg 
work together. The Christian may be able to go further, bi) 
there is much at a basic level that they can share. When the E 
do this, the collective worship of the school, though not 4 h 
“act of a believing community”, is none the less an introdulg) 
tion to the world of the spirit. Openness of spirit, awareness l; 
a dimension of life still to be apprehended, are the essentia 
Such an assembly turns attention to central experiences, co. , 
cerns and commitments; it takes life seriously (the first requiry 
ments of a religious attitude); it makes explicit fundament} 
assumptions—of the school, of the individual. It is noteworthi 
that most experiments in school worship are in this directiow} 
they are educational (in the wide sense) rather than religio | 
i 


(in the narrow sense). This approach makes big demands cif! 
the school community; its ethos must be such that corpora’ 
worship becomes the natural place where basic values can tf 
made explicit. Such worship is for all members of the schoci§: 
believers and non-believers, caring humanist and _ serioug 
doubter, the searcher and the orthodox; none should feel of. 
of place, none should feel it is not for them. 
The problems of school worship and of religious educatioil) 
in county schools—where no orthodoxy can be assumed, whe i | 
final judgements must be left open (though sensitivity to thi} 
issues involved and the understanding are sought)—shed a gooif} 
deal of light on the church’s own teaching ministry. Th# 
journey to a Christian faith is now a double one: first from thi 
spiritual void of current materialism to any kind of acceptand | 
of a spiritual dimension in life, and, secondly, from there to th 
discovery of the meaning of the gospel story. It is the first pa I 
of this double journey which increasingly occupies the atterl| 
tion of the religious educator in schools. He must start fror 
where his pupils are; it is not enough to dress up an erode? 
theology which takes for granted the existence of God. If hit 
‘religious instruction’ takes the form of discussion of situa 
tional ethics to the exclusion of ‘the ground of our being’, the} 
he is evading fundamental issues. 
Very few local Councils of Churches seem to be intereste¢ 
in religious education in county schools. Church members ma} 
nowadays prefer to do their ‘good works’ disinterestedly unde} 
secular auspices such as the Samaritans (no strings the 
attached!), but only rarely do they show a similar disintereste¢ 
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oncern for the spiritual well-being of believer and non- 
eliever alike. Yet this is what religious education in schools 
about; it does not seek to recruit. The consequence of this 
iilure of the churches is that spiritual needs are often un- 
-cognised and unmet, though the arts, including poetry and 
lusic, provide spiritual sustenance for some and a kind of 
ly Spirituality. Indeed, many churchmen themselves find that 
le experiences which mean most for their own spiritual growth 
e py oben as not outside their loyalty to the institutional 
aurch. 

The wastage from Sunday schools indicates a measure of 
effectiveness in the church’s own educational work among 
oung people. Too often all that has been required is that the 
uild shall conform and accept the familiar vocabulary. The 
sult is that adolescence is a time of retreat. The old apolo- 
tics could take natural religion for granted; consequently the 
aditional exposition of the gospel does not refer to the place 
f today’s questions: whether there is any validity in the idea of 
le spiritual at all—the first part of our double journey. Young 
eople are rarely equipped to face this new challenge when it 
ymes to them, and because they have never been told how 
y demythologise childhood’s stories and language (often per- 
stuated in hymns), adolescence is a time of retreat—from 
teralisms (““No, it doesn’t mean that!”)—instead of an ex- 
loration of an expanding world of the spirit. Ideally nothing 
1ould have to be unlearned, any more than in any other sub- 
ct of a school’s curriculum. 

It is because schools, where they are alive to these issues, are 
icing these problems both in the class-room and in their 
orship, and are seeking to help all children, that their work 

not a copy of what goes on in a church group where com- 
itment, or readiness for commitment, can be presupposed. 
onversely, the minister of religion, on entering a school (and 
articularly a county school) cannot assume that his expertise 
- once equips him for this new situation. In addition, the 
janged attitude to authority, evident in so many ways, adds 
) his difficulty. 

The recent Schools Council Working Paper 36 Religious 
ducation in Secondary Schools (1971) provides terms for the 
der and newer approaches to religious education in schools. 

refers to the confessional approach and the phenomeno- 
gical approach. The confessional approach is loaded to a 
irticular end, its purpose is persuasion; the phenomenological 
proach aims at the promotion of understanding. “It uses 
e tools of scholarship in order to enter into an empathic 
perience of the faith of individuals and groups”, but it does 
yt seek to promote any one religious viewpoint. Many schools 
ive found themselves moving from a confessional to a pheno- 
enological approach because it works, subsequent analysis 
vealing what has been happening. The change arises from a 
ndamental respect for the child as a person: there is a lack 
propriety in a view of religious education which takes 
ivantage of the class-room situation and seeks to establish a 
ticular (and sectional) response to religious persuasion (as 
ough there were no other tenable one). An open-ended 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London, E13 8AL 


My dear Brother Minister, 


| have been writing these ‘Appeal’ letters to ministers over vefé 
many years, and | have never yet received a letter from one of Cit 
men telling me that he was sick and tired of reading my const: 
appeals for help and saying that he could do with a little hell: 
himself! It is a mark of the great kindness which ministers hat | 
always shown to the work of this Mission that this should be si 
and | am “‘truly grateful”. | 
} 
lf 


| think you will realise that | simply must endeavour to ma 
contact with the ministerial leadership in our churches, as you i 
the key men so far as we are concerned, and | therefore make 
apology in continuing to write in this strain. | would like to 


down one or two ways in which you could help us, for | am 
simply asking for money, although we can always do with ple 
of that commodity! 


1) You might find it possible to invite me to take a Sunday 
your church during 1973. | find that personal contacts made in thi 
way keeps the work of the Mission vividly in the minds of t} 
members of our churches, and if | can serve you either on a Sund| 
or during the week | should be glad to do so. 


| 


2) If you have a Church Night | would like to suggest that vif 
should consider having an evening entitled ‘‘The Work of the Weil! 
Ham Central Mission’’. We have a tremendous story to tell andi@ 
first-class colour filmstrip with an accompanying tape or manuscrig : 
which has found great acceptance in our churches. | 


3) It would help if you could commend our work to your You, 
Organisations. The filmstrip | have already mentioned makes a ver 
good visual aid for introducing our work to children or your 
people, and | have written a special cominentary for use in tH 
Sunday School. If you could breathe a word of commendation in* 
the shell-like ears of your Sunday School Superintendent, | would 8 
most grateful. | 


i 


4) | ask for the prayer support of your church. If you could 
hold a Prayer Meeting once a year with your people | should Ha 
grateful. | will gladly supply material to stimulate the prayers | 
your folk if you would be kind enough to write and ask for it. 


Thank you for all your past help, and with warmest good wishd 
for God’s blessing on your own ministry. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TUF 


Superintendent of the West Ham Central Missi¢ 
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proach respects the child’s integrity; it alone is consonant 
th what society now expects. It is of interest, too, that what 
educationally sound is, for the church, strategically politic. 
nless the church is prepared to forego the position of 
ivilege which it has held in the past, it plays into the hands 
those who argue for secular schools. 

What does this mean for school worship? Experiments in 
ligious education at the primary stage, with their implica- 
ms for integrated studies later, have not always been followed 
) at the secondary stage. Nor have the opportunities which 
Srning assembly provides for active participation. At first 
ht religious education would seem to be easier at the primary 
ige. But success cannot be measured by immediate response 
ne; what matters is whether an attitude is established which 
ids naturally to further development, avoiding the all-too- 
mmon ‘retreat’ in adolescence which we have described. 
One real problem for the Christian in the school situation 
vocabulary. He values for himself the form of words which 
has inherited; for him traditional language is evocative and 
rries far more than its literal interpretation would suggest. 
it much of this is foreign to children of today. The meaning 
such a phrase as ‘Son of God’ is not immediately evident. 
le regard accorded to many old hymns and credal state- 
ents, left unexplained, is itself a difficulty for children when 
2y reach the critical stage. The solution is not to make old 
wwuage attractive by gimmickry or pop music; it is to re-think 
d re-express the underlying ideas. One consequence is that 
pils who are good church members may find the custom- 
ilt school assembly thin; it neither uses their devotional 
wwuage nor supplies the answers they expect. They miss the 
lowship of the in-group. 

The nature and purpose of school worship as we have 
lineated it makes big demands on those who lead it. Every 
sembly has to be thought out ab initio for the particular 
casion. This, of course, is what the good teacher expects to 
in his ordinary subject-teaching; but leading worship makes 
tra demands of a spiritual sort—he is concerned not with a 
lited subject-response, but with the whole person. Those who 
ce the task seriously find it both strenuous and rewarding. 
stead of a chore, a ‘morning imposition’ every day, each 
embly is a creative exercise, sometimes individual, some- 
ies joint, sometimes corporate. In the end the school itself 
Is involved. “Illustration, please!” is the obvious demand. 
ich of what is best is not transferable; it is spontaneous and 
ses from the particular occasion. The untidiness of active 
‘ticipation may be more worth while than the immaculate 
duction of a set piece. But careful planning is essential. I 
ye set down and explained the purpose of a hundred 
emblies designed, in the main, for Sixth-formers in my two 
oks Education through Worship (SCM Press 1969) and 
th Form Worship (SCM Press 1968). In a different capacity, 
a local preacher, I have found that the thinking necessary 
meet the needs of the miscellaneous school audience is of 
at help in the conduct of ordinary church services. After 
the loyal church member lives in the same world as young 
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people and is assailed by the same self-contained ideologj 
What is necessary for young people may also be just fj 
buttress to faith that he finds necessary. For him, too, / | 
hazards may well be in the first half of the double journe 


A. R. BIELIE 


SERVICES FOR BIRTH AND DEATH 


‘Hatch’ and ‘dispatch’ are frivolous terms but there must be fi 
people who take either birth or death lightly when one ox | 
other affects them intimately. The normal parent is profound) 
moved as he holds his baby son or daughter for the first tin 
Few people remain totally unmoved by a death within 
family. Both the arrival of a little one and the departure o 
loved one can radically alter the pattern of life of those mi) 
closely involved. That tiny bundle immediately demands ti. 
and love his parents perhaps previously reserved for eq 
other. The passing of a dear one often entails unpreceden 
loneliness for the remaining partner, sometimes the emotio 
and physical upheaval of moving house and adjusting to a ] 
shared with younger generations. In short, a birth or deaf 
is usually a profound experience very often bringing the 
closely involved nearer to reality, to a religious awarene 
than does any other personal event. 

If my assertions are correct, the big question that follo 
is: do we, as ministers, do justice to these occasions in 1 
services associated with them? Do we lift people, emotionaif 
and spiritually, above the level of ‘having the baby done’. 
‘giving him a decent burial’? Do we deepen this albeit fleeti 
religious awakening? 

Personally, over the last few years, I have increasingly fi) 
my answer to these questions to be a candid ‘No’. Critic 
scrutiny of both Congregational and Baptist services has onl} 
intensified my uneasiness. 

As probably only a minority of Baptist ministers use t 
Congregational Services and Prayers, I shall confine my co} 
ments to the services provided in the widely used Orders at 
Prayers for Church Worship by Ernest Payne and Steph 
Winward. I hesitate to cast doubt on any literature produced | 
brethren to whom we all owe much. I appreciate they the! 
selves might well have produced significantly different servic 
for “The Dedication of Children’ and ‘The Burial of the Ded 
had they been doing so in the 1970s. Yet the fact remait 
many of us do regularly use these orders and I therefore fé! 
justified in expressing my reservations. I shall consider 
matter of infant dedication first and that of the funeral secort 
offering in each case an alternative approach. | | 

The introductory sentences of the service headed ‘Ty | 
Dedication of Children’ are clear and concise but do thi) 
provide an adequate explanation? As the entire family of t 
church is nowadays usually present, it would not be wise 
revert to the full-blown address. Yet the occasion surd§ 
warrants more than a four sentence introduction, especial 
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hen there are people present unlikely to attend church again 
ntil the next big family occasion. 

So far as the Biblical material is concerned, is it enough to 
ad a selection of passages simply because they mention 
lildren? If the readings suggested are to be used we should 
| least use the clearest available translation, as such R.S.V. 
nderings as ‘heritage from the Lord’, ‘keep his covenant’, 
ehold the face of my Father’ are hardly likely to enlighten or 
spire those unfamiliar with the ‘language of Zion’. 

The prayers are sensibly brief and generally eloquent yet, 
} My mind, are spoilt by the inclusion of certain obstruse 
hurchy’ words and phrases, such as ‘entreat’, ‘sanctify’, 
jitness a good confession’, ‘to persevere therein’. The same 
large may be levelled against the questions where we find 
irases like ‘dependence on divine grace’ and ‘discipline and 
struction of the Lord’. 

The Aaronic blessing pronounced after the naming may be 
storic and poetic, but what ‘the Lord lift up his countenance 
on thee’ means to ‘fringe’ people is anyone’s guess. 

Coupled with my uneasiness over the actual service is my 
mcern over the dearth of suitable hymns. Three of the four 
mtained in the special section of the B.H.B. are to a greater 
lesser degree effeminate, revelling in the imagery of lambs 
d bosoms, all rather unfortunate for minds inescapably 
fluenced by an industrial, permissive society. Hugh Martin’s 
itstanding hymn ‘Christ who welcomed little children’ is by 
t the best but I am sure I am not alone in pleading for some 
orthier alternatives. 

In a nutshell, I believe the typical Baptist service of Infant 
esentation is remote and unreal, failing to voice adequately 
> religious feelings of the participants or to recognize fully 
e magnitude of the privileges and responsibilities of Christian 
renthood. 

Now let me be positive and share with you my fumbling 
empt to produce the kind of service present circumstances 
uld seem to demand. 


My Order begins with THE EXPLANATION: 

“We welcome on Christ’s behalf Mr and Mrs ............ 
and their baby son ............ They are here, together with 
the Church Family, for four reasons: to think deeply of 
their new responsibility; to give thanks; to make a promise; 
and to ask for help. 

Nothing else in Creation should evoke our wonder as 
much as Man. Not even the advanced computer, itself a 
produce of man’s brain and hands, can match the ability 
9f the human mind and body. We are wonderfully made. 

Each of us is also unique. In the long story of man’s 
Jevelopment there never has been and never will be a child 
*xactly the same as this one. 

As Christians we do not accept that something so wonder- 
ul and unique is the product of impersonal, physical forces 
lone. We affirm that these forces are in fact the tools of an 
infinite Wisdom and Love, God almighty. 

This infinite wisdom and love has been displayed: in the 
inion which caused the life of this little one, in the plans 
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HAS THE BAPTIST HYMN 
BOOK GOT ALL THE 
HYMNS YOU WANT? 


In view of the changes of the past ten years since 
THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK was published, 
the Psalms and Hymns Trustees (publishers of 
Baptist Hymn Books) are considering whether 
there is now need for a reasonably priced paper- 
back supplement, or even two. One could be a 
supplement containing some of the popular “folk 
hymns” of today. 


One might be a supplement containing “standard 
hymns” written since 1962, or omitted from the 
1962 book. Or one larger supplement might include 
both kinds of hymns. 


WHAT ARE YOUR VIEWS? Is there need for 
such a publication or publications? Would it sell 


in our churches? 


Send your comments and suggestions, and any 
duplicated supplement your church has prepared— 
BUT PLEASE DO NOT SEND ANY COPIES 
OF HYMNS OR TUNES AS YET—to: 


Rev. R. W. Thomson, 
PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 
76 Sandalwood Road, 
Loughborough, Leics. LE11 3PS 


which awaited his arrival, in the medical skill which accom- 
panied him through the critical moments of birth, in the 
care daily lavished upon him, in the community which pro- 
duces his food and clothing, medicine and security. For all 
this we now thank God.” 

The Explanation then looks forward: 

“To most parents, looking on their tiny bundle of life, far- 
reaching questions come to mind. What will their little one 
become? What will he give to society? Will he be an 
influence for good? or for evil? The answers will depend 
so largely on what sort of parents they are, on their example, 
their values, their attitudes. The responsibility of parent- 
hood is truly incalculable. 

It is because they are aware of this, Mr and Mrs ......... 
are here. Furthermore, it is because they recognize that 
God, in His infinite wisdom and love has provided in Jesus 
Christ the clue to all human responsibilities, they are to 
promise to try to bring up their son in a Christlike way and 
teach him the truths and duties of the Christian faith . . . 

These promises will not be easy to keep. However, again 
in his infinite wisdom and love, God offers help through 
the Holy Spirit. And so we shall pray that parents and 
congregation may constantly seek the Spirit’s aid through 
worship and prayer. We shall pray, too, that this child may 
so experience God’s love, in home and church, that he may 

_in due time freely give himself to God in baptism and church 

membership”. 
‘here follows THE THANKSGIVING, a brief prayer based 
m the earlier part of the Explanation. 

expression of gratitude leads naturally to THE 

PROMISES. The parents repeat, phrase by phrase: 

“Before God and this congregation, we promise: 

to try to bring up this child in a Christlike way, 

to teach him the truths and duties of the Christian faith, 

to worship regularly with the Family of God, 

to pray personally for God’s help”. 
low the congregation stand and make their own promise: 

“We promise to befriend, to encourage, and to pray for this 
family’. 
his is succeeded by the unsurpassable words of Jesus (Matt. 
8, 4-5, TEV) and, having explained the significance of the 
aming, the minister takes the child from his mother, pro- 
ounces his name and says: 

“May God protect and guide you. May you so learn of His 
love that you give Him your life”. 

The child safely handed over to his father, there follows 
HE PETITION. This consists of a reading (Eph. 3, 14-17a or 
), TEV) and a prayer for church, family and child. A certi- 
sate and recent version of the New Testament may be pre- 
nted before a suitable hymn concludes this part of the 
orning worship. 

Readers will already have mustered an armoury of criticism. 
yme, perhaps, will complain that the reference to the com- 
iter jars but I defend it on the grounds of realism, not to 
ention the example of our Lord who opted for the graphic 
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rather than the abstract. Others will argue that the Explana 
tion is too long: may be, yet I can assure you the entin 
Presentation can be completed well within fifteen minutes. 

But now let us think about the funeral service. 1 

At a guess, the average Baptist funeral service is mon 
intimate and more in harmony with the needs of the worshipexf/ 
than the average Anglican, if only for the reason most Baptis) 
ministers take far fewer burials or cremations than the#} 
Anglican counterparts and are therefore better able to acqua 
themselves with the personal circumstances. Yet we must still 
ask ourselves whether we make the very best use of the preciou f 
seventeen minutes to which most crematoriums limit us. Dai 
we give maximum help to the mourners of whom so low } 
proportion receive regular, spiritual nourishment? 

Few would question the liturgical coherence and eupho 
of the Order for the Burial of the Dead contained in ‘Orde 
and Prayers for Church Worship’. It is its relevance and clarit] 
I query. | 

What does the cynical sixth-former or hard-headed busines: 
man make of the frequently read passages from Revelation 
Do the ‘churchy’ words really help the bereaved begin th 
process of readjustment or do they actually serve more afi 
emotional sedatives consolidating the inevitable measure df 
unreality bereavement produces? Might not such well mean; 
words as ‘manifest’ or ‘unfeigned’ and phrases like ‘with whoa) 
do live the spirits of them that depart hence in the Lord’ 
‘world without end’ tend to confirm the suspicions of the umf 
committed observer that religion is really a lot of Mumb 
Jumbo? 

Most worrying of all, though, is the Committal, emotional! 
if not spiritually, the climax of the service. What sort of init 
pression do the words ‘Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almigh 
God . . . to receive unto himself the soul of our dear broths 
here departed’ give when the death was tragically premature 
The Committal offered in Contemporary Prayers for Publi 
Worship (ed. by Caryl Micklem) is an improvement but t 
choice of words following is, to say the least, unfortunat; 
“. . the sun shall not beat on them nor any scorching heat .. 
No, just the flames of the crematorium furnace! 

In a sentence, the impression I have steadily gained is tha 
funeral services are too often remote and unreal and col 
sequently unlikely to satisfy either the mental or spiritut 
hunger of the mourners. Because of this impression I decidal} 
to try composing an entirely new Order, designed to feed boi! 
the mind and spirit especially of those who only darken chura 
doors for ‘hatch’, ‘match’ and ‘dispatch’ ceremonies (4 
occasion which starves the intellect is hardly likely to nouris 
the soul). The result of my efforts I offer below, hopi 
that these extracts will give you sufficient idea of the service 
aims and character. 

The Introduction reads: | 

“As travellers on the journey of life, the death of ....... 
reminds us that this journey, be it short or long, inevitab} 
ends. But as Christians we believe another journey cé 
follow. Profoundly conscious of the fact of death yet ald 


| 


| 
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confident of a life to come, we are here now to reflect, to be 
comforted, to give thanks, and to ask for help.” 

There follows a prayer asking God to help everyone present 
nd ending: 

“Because of this service, may we understand more of both 
life and death, possess peace in our natural sorrow, be 
sincerely thankful, and so be better equipped when we 
resume our journey”. 

Next there is the Explanation. This is divided into four 
sections each summed up with a few verses from Scripture. I 
slieve this is more helpful than reading a series of long, 
olated passages. 

The first section of the Explanation begins “We are here to 
flect” and goes on: 

“From the standpoint of naked reason, death confuses. 
We find it hard to imagine a further existence once the body 
has been cremated/buried; yet we also find it hard to accept 
that something so marvellously made, possessing a mind 
and spirit with powers defying description, could be totally 
annihilated. Sometimes body, mind and spirit seem in- 
separably linked; yet at other times mind and spirit so 
prevail over body as to suggest the personality IS, ultimately, 
independent of its physical frame. 

But however much we philosophize, and however long 
medical skill may postpone it, the fact of death remains. The 
person who lives as if it did not is a fool, as the well known 
parable makes plain...” 

The parable is summed up with its punch lines quoted 
k 12, 20-21 TEV). 

The second section opens “We are here to be comforted” 
id continues: 

“Naked reason neither proves nor disproves that a further 
journey can follow the one we travel now. Belief in life 
after death is a matter of faith, an attitude which does not 
ignore reason but recognizes its limitations. 

If we believe that in the wisdom of his teaching, the 
quality of his life and the depths of his love, Jesus Christ 
provided the vital signposts to individual and communal 
living, it is reasonable to accept his word concerning life 
after death. 

If we take into account the affirmation of the earliest 
witnesses . . . the Church’s resilience . . . and those personal 
experiences we feel impelled to ascribe to Christ’s own 
presence, the conviction that Jesus himself lived on after 
his physical death is wholly plausible. 

And so, in the light of our Lord’s own resurrection and 
trustworthy promises, we affirm that those who travel 
Christ’s route in this life will ‘not die but have eternal life’. 
As Jesus explained ... (Jn. 11, 25 & 14, 6 TEV).” 

The third section is introduced with “We are here to give 
anks” and proceeds: 

“We thank God for the one now parted from us... 
for the web of love that surrounded him in family, friends 
and society . . . for every token of sympathy and encourage- 
ment: for letters and flowers, for words and acts of kind- 
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ness... for the certainty of forgiveness, that remorse nes) 

never haunt us . . . for the life, death and resurrection |) 

Jesus Christ which enable us to travel the present Journy 

serenely and look forward to the next with confidence. 

We now rejoice that, come what may, God’s love w 
continue. Eagerly we echo the apostle’s testimony (Rom. 

38-39 TEV)”. | 

The final section of the Explanation starts “We have come § 
ask for help” and goes on: | 

“To some extent time heals the wounds of bereavemem 

The discreet help of family and friends, in the years as w 

as the weeks ahead, will mean much to those of you wi 

most keenly feel this separation . . . Your own, inboifh 
resources will be needed but if this bereavement is to 

a springboard of spiritual growth, you will need the pow 

only God can provide, the help of the Holy Spirit”. 
Some words of Paul and James are read (2 Cor. 1, 3-4; Jags 
PAID: A EV): 

Next comes a prayer, beginning with thanksgiving based 
the third section of the Explanation, continuing with a p 
for God’s help and ending with the congregation repeatii 
either the Lord’s Prayer or the well known ‘Take our han 
and work through them’ prayer. Apart from its long-tes 
value, a positive forward-looking prayer, said together, hi 
immediate therapeutic value. 

If burial, the service in the chapel ends here resuming 
the grave with the comforting words of Jesus (Jn. 14, If 
NEB), the Committal duly modified, and blessing. 

If cremation, the prayer is followed with the Committii 
The congregation stand and with eyes wide open to the realijf! 
of the disappearing coffin hear the words: | fF 

“Thankful for the life of . . . and for every preciojif: 
memory of him, we now commit his body to be crematdd! 
ee in the promises of Jesus and the infinite power |} 

od”. 
The rejoicing is finally expressed in the words of 1 Peter 1) 
NEB. The service ends with either The Peace or the challers 
ing biblically based, dismissal beginning “Go out into ti 
world” (preferably as in Contemporary Prayers for Pub 
Worship, page 77). | 

Of course you will find many shortcomings in my Order & 
I hope you will nevertheless recognize a sincere attempt |f 
provide intellectual as well as spiritual satisfaction, realij, 
as well as euphony. 1 | 

I am not sure whether it is because my congregation hill 
taken to heart my thunderings on population control, but! 
have not yet had sufficient opportunities to assess fairly till 
impact of my service of Infant Presentation! I have, howevi} 
used the order for Cremation or Burial a good number |}; 
times and, judging from subsequent comments, it seems |f) 
least to be pointing in the right direction. My main conce#il 
though, is to stimulate further attempts to produce servidi, 
worthy of the great facts of birth and death. | 


ql 
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JF INTEREST TO YOU 


The following settlements have taken place recently, or 
ave been announced: 
Donald Bridge (to Frinton Free): Eric Brown (to Vicarage 
Valk, Walsall): Michael Caddick (to Wycliffe, Kingswood, 
eading): David Coffey (to North Cheam, Surrey): Brian 
urtis (to Hydean Way, Stevenage): Peter Eastwood (to 
reenleaf, Walthamstow): E. A. Funnell (to Egremont, 
Vallasey): Victor Hensman (to Woodseats, Sheffield): W. G. 
lunter (to Bentley, Doncaster): C. J. Hutt (to Chequer Road, 
loncaster): Harold Hyde (to Attleborough, Nuneaton): 
nthony Matthews (to Stotfold, Herts.): Martin Mitchell (to 
harles Street, Leicester): George Neal (to Acocks Green, 
irmingham): F. A. Outen (to Wellington Union, Salop.): 
enneth Parkhurst (to Queens Road, Coventry—assistant): 
. Price-Stephen (to Presteigne, Stansbach and Bleddfa, 
adnorshire): R. C. Pugh (to Wyclif, Newcastle on Tyne): 
hn Roberts (to Frindsbury, Rochester): Robert Smart (to 
tange Road, Darlington): H. Sparks (to Malborough and 
ilcombe, Devon): Leslie Wenger (to Eynsham, part of 
xford team): Harry Whyte (to Laindon, Basildon): John 
eney (to Bookham, Surrey): W. H. Wragg (to Harlington, 
iddx). 
From the colleges comes the news of these first settlements: 
om Bristol—John Evans (to Pinhoe Road, Exeter): Michael 
Jackson (to Lee Mount, Halifax): Maureen Robbins 
(deaconess, to Mutley, Plymouth) 
9m London Bible—Cedric Parsons (to Fakenham) 
9m Northern—A. J. Homan (to Delves, Walsall) 
9m Regents Park—David Barter (to Calvary, Cardiff): 
Christopher Ellis (to Moulescombe, Brighton): A. G. 
Thomas (to Bunyan, Cowley, Oxford): Norman Walker (to 
St. Paul’s Skegness) 
ym Spurgeons—Stuart Cook (to Kenyon, Brixton, London): 
Colin Frampton (to Comberton group, Cambs.): Kenneth 
Humphries (to Thrapston, Northants): Maurice Markham 
(to Meredith Road, Coventry): Raymond Pullen (to Kings- 
wood, Watford) 
To these who commence their first work in the tasks of the 
nistry we give our warmest greetings. At the further end 
their ministries some brethren have indicated their retire- 
nt is to commence—Frank Gabriel, T. D. Robinson and 
_§. Upchurch. We wish them well, quiet days and constant 
ssings. 
We could not add adequately to the praise which has justly 
n ascribed to the retiring principal of Regents Park 
llege, G. Henton Davies. Past students will with us wish 
a very well as he sets down the onerous task in Oxford 
ich has been his for fourteen years. 
[o contemplate office as president of the Baptist Union is 
‘dly a good augury for a quiet retirement! however, it is 
case that Douglas Hicks lays down his responsibilities as 
itral Area superintendent, and we, with all men who have 
ved in the area wish him much happiness in the future. 
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Certain of our brethren have been led to seek new avenul 
of work and service, and we assure them of our prayers In eve}, 
path to which they have turned their steps. C. P. Collinse 
goes to the staff of the Lebanon Missionary Bible Trainia 
College at Berwick on Tweed. David Greengrass becomes fief: 
secretary for the Bible Society in the counties of Leicestef: 
shire, Rutland and Northants. Gordon Hastings becomes hes 
of Religious Education at Wyggeston School, Leicester. De 
Kilbride goes to training in London for probation and afta 
care work. E. J. Metcalfe, who enters secular employmey 
becomes also part time pastor of the West Gorton fellowsh 
Manchester, and associate part time pastor at Poynton aif 
Bramhall. John Murray of Blackheath and Charlton, Lond of 
becomes a chaplain in the Royal Army Chaplains Depaiif 
ment. Kenneth Wolfe becomes fulltime lecturer at the Stoa# 
well College of Education. 

David Grenfell, formerly of Sierra Leone, wrote to tell 
about the Missionaries’ Literature Association, of which hej, 
now the secretary. We gladly call the attention of our readdf 
to the association—having as its task the sending of mag 
zines and newspapers to serving missionaries overseas—and | 
the fact that David will be writing for us about the assoc! 
tion’s work in a subsequent number of the “Fraternal”. 


We announce the home-call of six fellow labourers in 
ministry, expressing as we do so our sympathy to families ai 
close friends: 

Frank Bryan (81) was indeed a ‘much loved leader’ as 
Baptist Times expressed it. He was also much honoured 
our people. Having ministered in Cardiff, Herne Bay, Clapt 
(London) he then served 17 notable years at Tyndale, Brist 
He laboured thereafter as Eastern Area superintendent, af 
successively as BMS chairman and BU president. In hi 
there dies a choice devotional spirit, of great influence ove 
all who knew him. | 
J. O. Hagger, the death of whose wife we reported in our Ili 
issue, was a Regents man who served at Manchester, Wati 

foot, Middlesbrough, Cambuslang, Tredegarville (Cardlilh 
and Chorleywood (Herts). He is remembered for his ¢ 

emplary preaching gifts and watchful pastoral care amonifn 
his people. He served on BU council and BMS committee, | 


which he was a life member. His memory is held honouraif? 


by many, who thank God for all they were led to see throug 
his ministry. nk 
J. C. Harding (96) was a Welshman and a railwayman, wil 
left his employ to become minister at Abertillery, leavill 
after 16 years to pastor the churches at Presteigne and Ste it 
bach for over 20 years until his retirement in 1947, Hes 
recalled as a man of sound commonsense and outstand| 
preaching gifts, which did not desert him with advancll 
Naat and by his pastoral guidance many were placed in | 
edt. 1} 
Clarence L. Martin served for 18 years in the ministry, 

Peterchurch, Rothley, Devonport, Croyde and Georgeham, é 
Belper. He then accepted an educational appointment in 1% 


it 
jul 
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ontinuing to live in the Belper area. He was a Cardiff man, 
and his qualities endeared him to many, who will mourn his 
oassing from their midst. 

Bernard Mason (57) has been described as “‘one of God’s 
thoice souls”. Many know not only of his pastorates—at 
‘oleshill, Coventry (during wartime), Paignton, Small Heath 
Birmingham) and Carey, Kettering—but also of the long 
ind weakening illness which he bore in the spirit of brave 
aith, ministering to the end. A Bristol man, he adds lustre 
o the name of the college which prepared him, and his loss is 
| great one. 

t. J. Robinson was trained at Rawdon, and served at Boston, 
stroud, West Cowes and Rye. His pastoral cheerfulness and 
ympathetic caring endeared him to many, and his absence 
vill be much felt by those who took strength from his happy 
eal in the service of the Master. 


YVERSEAS NOTES 


In reading Baptist papers and correspondence from over- 
sas members one is struck by the general similarity in the 
attern of events, thoughts and tensions in all the areas where 
1¢ Fraternal circulates. Local churches and Unions are 
ying to adapt to changing circumstances. Baptist Union 
leadquarters in Melbourne and Brisbane have been sold to 
evelopers and plans for new arrangements on fresh sites are 
cing made. 

Australian and New Zealand B.M.S. now restricted in 
rvice in old established fields in India have turned to 
ambia, have linked with American Baptists in Thailand and 
e investigating possible entry into Timor. 

Gordon H. Jones, son of a notable N.Z. missionary family, 
is resigned after 17 years fine work in India. He hopes to 
udy in England and eventually to help train future 
issionaries. 

We read in the Canadian press of the death of J. Penry 
yse. Welshborn, in early life minister in England and for 
rty years in Canada. Chaplain in the last war, he had sub- 
quently worked amongst Indians on a native Reserve. At the 
me time he was honoured by two universities for his studies. 
e pay tribute to a fine pastor. ' 

It is good to know that we have eleven members in South 
rica this year. 

Thanks to Milton Warn, now minister at Doncaster East, 
- re-establishing our links with Victoria and to Sydney 
upard who has promised to take over as correspondent. 
Also to R. H. Clossman now teaching history at Judson 
Ilege, Illinois, Bob Hannen at Central Seminary, Kansas 
ry, and F. C. Aldis, one time of Horley Surrey and now 
ired Secretary of Victoria B.U. for interesting letters. 


AS 


F. H. Kingsbury who served in several churches in Englarg 
before emigrating has now retired in Tasmania. Meryln Holl 
a Welshman in Australia has retired to Perth. H. G. Brig 
in Victoria and N. A. Skinner in N.Z. have also retired. J 

Movements noted. N.Z. H. G. Coutts, Blockhouse Bai, 
Auckland. D. C. Hopkins, Ranui. G. T. Macann, Avonda 
B. Albiston to work in Dr. Barnardo’s. B. K. Meadows hi 
succeeded A. L. Silcock as fulltime Sunday School lessgq 
editor for Australia and N.Z. | 

N.S.W. B. G. Moore, Ettalong. A. Tepper, Blackheath. 

Victoria. E. F. Andrews, Geelong. i 

Queensland. A. F. Barlow, Majestic Park. P. C. Woltaf: 
Rockville. J. W. Haig, Rockhampton. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
B.M.F. LIBRARY 


Barrett: The Signs of an Apostle. Bruner: A Theology 
the Holy Spirit. Bull: The City and the Sign (Jonah). Dod 
The Founder of Christianity. Farrer: A Celebration of Faiqit 
Gilmore and others: Ministry in Question. Griffith: The Neth 
to Preach. Kummel: Introduction to the New Testamer 
Macquarrie: Principles of Christian Theology. Marshall afi 
Poling: Schweitzer—a biography. Pannenberg: Jesus—G#i 
and Man. Basic Questions in Theology. Richardson: Theoloif 
for a New World. Schaeffer: The Church at the end of tif! 
20th century. Smart: The Strange Silence of the Bible in tif 
Church. Tournier: The Person Reborn. 1k 


BOOK REVIEW 


Abortion: The Personal Dilemma, by R. F. R. Gardnifh 
Paternoster Press, Exeter, 1972, 276pp. plus Bibliography ailfi 
Appendices. Hardback, £2-50, Paperback, £1-25. iar 
The problem of Abortion is already a matter of pastoy 
concern and is likely to become increasingly so. It is often hag 
to come by the facts on which to base an informed opinidifit 
most literature on the subject being more emotively proyfa! 
gandist (on either side) than objectively informative. | 
This book is most welcome for a number of reasons. 
author is both a firm Christian, an ordained minister of ti? 
United Free Church of Scotland, as well as a specialist | 
obstetrics and gynaecology, a most rare combination whildl, 
provides an unusual authority for writing on this subject;)l, 
is most fully documented and provides the most extensi 
range of information, facts, figures and surveys of relevé 
literature in the field; and, finally, the author, while clear asi 
his own convictions, is not seeking slickly to propagandi 
There are three main sections: the first surveys the sit 
tion before and since the Abortion Act. of 1967; the seco 
deals with the ethical implications of abortion, and the th 
with the medical and social issues. 
It is a book which should mark the death-knell of prejudil§ 
bigotry and the ‘slick’ answer (whether for or against abortio 
All through the reader is involved actively in facing 1 
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uestions. There is, for example, one chapter devoted entirely 
) stating the relevant facts in some typical cases, the reader 
zing left to form his own judgment. 

It should lead to a deeper sympathy with all involved, 
stential parents, doctor and specialist. It certainly illustrates 
yw Christianity illuminates ethical problems without pro- 
cting ready-made answers on heavenly screens before passive 
es. 

There is an urgent need for more books of this kind on 
her ethical issues which confront Christians with all men in 
e modern world. 


R. A. MASON 


ETTER FOR CHURCH 
{CRETARIES 


(Members of the B.M.F. will know by now that we have 
jen compelled to increase our subscription from SOp to £1 per 
jnum. We deeply regret the necessity of doing this but with- 
it it we could not possibly continue the publication of this 
.gazine. We know of course that this extra cost may well 
))a burden for some men and we are anxious to do all in 
ae power to help. It has occurred to us that many churches 
juld be only too glad to meet the cost of this subscription 
¢1 feel, in this way, that they were doing an extra service for 
lir Minister. We have, therefore, prepared a letter which 
imbers can hand to their Church Secretaries if they would 
: to do so. It is enclosed with this magazine and we hope 
it many of the brethren will feel that they can make use of 
«Obviously this is the only way we can communicate with 
jarch Secretaries. Some of our members may well have their 
$1 reasons why such a letter should not be sent to a Church 
jretary without their prior knowledge. By enclosing it with 
| current issue of The Fraternal we at least ensure that every 
gnber who wishes to pass the letter on can freely do so. 


(RAVAN HOLIDAY 1973 


“he 5 berth Bluebird caravan owned by the Home Counties 
Sociation will again be available in 1973 at Orchard 
#avan Park, North Bersted, Bognor Regis. The caravan is 
Sioned in a secluded corner of the site and is connected 
Jnains supply for water and electric light; the sink is con- 
Hed to main drainage; cooking and heating is by calor gas. 
© caravan is provided with all necessary equipment and 
tiing, except linen. Sheets, tea towels and face towels 
‘ld be brought by hirers. The period of letting runs from 
“Saturday before Good Friday to early October and, when 
{required by a minister, missionary or deaconess, can be 
90 church members. Bookings are normally Monday to 


viday and the weekly charges including the supply of 
, ticity and gas are (subject to revision): 


i 
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For Ministers, Missionaries and Deaconesses: 


April, May and October—£6:50 

June and September—£7:50 

July and August—£8-50 

The charges for other church members are some 
higher. 


Applications for bookings may be made to Mr W.f 
Hawker, 17 The Copse, Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey, 
phone Bookham 2118. Initial reservations will be made oni] 
February next. Thereafter applications will be dealt witli 
order as received. This caravan service has already prove} 
boon to many, but few people choose this type of holiday e' 
year. Accordingly the Association needs fresh contacts 
invites our co-operation in this. 


We are perfectly willing to advertise these special Asso 
tion Caravan holidays at reduced charges for Ministers 
Missionaries but details have to be in our hands by the 
summer so that the information can be of use to men plan 
their holidays for the following year. 


“DO YOU KNOW” 


That 


A VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND 


may be possible for you at a reduced cost if you 
can interest some of your members in a tour being 
organised in 1973? 


| 


For the fourth time, the Reverend George Ely of | 
Oxford is organising a party in 1973 and would |f 
welcome your enquiries. | 


Write to 
Rev. George Ely, 

198 Woodstock Road, Oxford 

or telephone Oxford 55569 


THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Ministers and church officers are reminded that 
» they can save church funds if orders for the Baptist 
Hymn Book are sent direct to the Psalms and 


_ Hymns Trust. 


: Special discounts are available for cash, and for 
"special quantities. Please send for details. 


| Profits are distributed to widows and orphans of 
| Baptist Ministers and Missionaries and the Home 


t : Mission Fund of the B.U. 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London WCIB 4AB 


Seeks to lead men to faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
to see their whole life as 
obedience to Him. 


To encourage and train men, 
through groups in the local 
church . . . regional and 
national conferences, to take 
an active part in the work of 
the Church and community 
at home and overseas and to 
cultivate fellowship and 
reconciliation. among © all 
men, 


Details and information from 


Ray Montacute, 
93 Gloucester Place, London W1H 4AA 


